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Abstract 


Eco-Compassion: 
A Decolonial Pastoral Theology of Collaboration Among Beings 


dot saunders-perez 

Spiritual caregivers are concerned with well-being, yet lifestyle practices upon which 
caregivers in neoliberal society often rely can adversely impact those for whom we care, 
including self, others, more-than-human beings, and the earth. Beginning with an effort to find 
more sustainable transportation, this study reveals the ways in which caregiver identity, 
presence, and movement on colonized land may contribute to complicity with systemic and 
structural colonialism, extractivism, environmental racism, and other forms of violence, resulting 
in ecodespair and moral injury. This dissertation advocates for attending to caregiver lifestyle 
practices and behaviors as pastoral theological contexts integrally interrelated with conditions of 
well-being for the biosphere, self, others, and more-than-human lives. Engaging decoloniality as 
a metatheoretical perspective and intersectionality as an analytic tool, this autoethnographic case 
study engages multiple methods of data collection and analysis. Findings explore relationships to 
power, including awareness of disconnection, directing energy and resources, noticing 
influences, practicing compassion, and attending to materiality and the biosphere. 
Acknowledging the grief of ecological despair and moral injury, the study concludes by 
proposing a set of formative practices for spiritual caregiving that includes refraining from harm 
through strategies of doing nothing and collaborating with human and more-than-human beings 


in communal-contextual eco-compassion oriented toward regenerating the biosphere. 
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Chapter 1. Introduction 


As societal systems contribute to the oppression of persons and the earth with spiritual, 
emotional, and economic implications, spiritual caregivers need strategies for compassionate 
solidarity to avoid unwittingly replicating oppressive systems through unexamined values, 
beliefs, and practices.! Similarly, we may wonder how care for the earth, which includes self, 
others, and more-than-human worlds, may impact well-being. This dissertation argues that 
practices of compassion for the biosphere can be means of care for self, others, and more-than- 
human worlds. This study explores the effect of compassion for the biosphere upon spiritual 
well-being through an autoethnographic case study analyzed through intersectional and 
decolonial theoretical frameworks. Exploring experiences of dissonance between complicity with 
oppression despite a commitment to compassion through an intersectional lens may inform 
decolonial practices of compassion. Drawing upon case study research in conversation with 
Howard Clinebell’s concept of the ecological circle, in which humanity takes on the role of being 
nurtured by nature and nurturing nature, possibilities for practices rooted in a theological 
anthropology and ecology of compassion are explored.” This study considers the question of how 
compassion for the biosphere, including human and more-than-human worlds, affects spiritual 


well-being.° 


' Barbara J. McClure, Moving Beyond Individualism in Pastoral Care and Counseling: Reflections on 
Theory, Theology, and Practice (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2010), sec. "Implications of Social Theory for 
Pastoral Theology and Practice," Kindle. 

> Howard Clinebell, Ecotherapy: Healing Ourselves, Healing the Earth (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1996), 8-9. 

3 T am indebted to the work of Joanna Macy for formative influence upon this study: Joanna Macy, World 
as Lover, World as Self (Berkeley, CA: Parallax Press, 1991); Joanna Macy, Mutual Causality in Buddhism and 


Discussion of the Problem 

In reflecting upon personal and professional practices of daily life as a spiritual caregiver, 
I note a discrepancy between my commitments to compassion as part of a life of Christian 
discipleship and my own complicity with systems that perpetuate oppression of persons and the 
earth. I describe my experience in terms of dissonance, defined as a failure to live consistently 
with one’s beliefs.’ In addition to the psychological discomfort of dissonance, costs of this 
complicity with earth-harming behaviors are exacted upon the biosphere and the interconnected 
web of life upon which the biospheric community depends. Costs can include loss of life, 
livelihood, and well-being of those who may be displaced as climate, economic, or political 
refugees because of climate catastrophe. As the adverse impacts of climate change affect the 
biosphere and those within it as an interconnected system, I am implicated in contributing to 
adversity when my actions contribute to harm of the earth, which runs counter to the well-being 
sought through spiritual care. 

According to cognitive dissonance theory, people experience an “uncomfortable 
motivating feeling” when their attitudes are inconsistent with their behavior, prompting efforts to 


resolve the dissonance through strategies such as changing opinions.° The possibility of 


General Systems Theory: The Dharma of Natural Systems, SUNY Series in Buddhist Studies (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1991), EBSCOhost; Joanna Macy and M.Y. Brown, Coming Back to Life: Practices 
to Reconnect Our Lives, Our World (Gabriola Island, BC: New Society Publishers, 1998), Kindle; Joanna Macy and 
Chris Johnstone, Active Hope: How to Face the Mess We’re in without Going Crazy (Novato, CA: New World 
Library, 2012); “The Work That Reconnects Network,” Work That Reconnects Network, accessed June 19, 2019, 
https://workthatreconnects.org/. 

4 Merriam-Webster, s.v., “dissonance,” accessed December 6, 2021, https://www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/dissonance. 

> David. C Vaidis and Alexandre Bran, “Cognitive Dissonance Theory,” Oxford Bibliographies, accessed 
March 5, 2021, https://www.oxfordbibliographies.com/view/document/obo-9780199828340/obo0-9780 199828340- 
0156.xml. 


resolving dissonance by changing beliefs and attitudes, however, may be problematic when 
moral conflicts require changes in behavior to avoid complicity with oppression. This study 
begins with the experience of dissonance between energy-consuming habits related to driving 
automobiles that are inconsistent with my attitudes in favor of environmental justice. 

Rosemary Radford Ruether describes oppression of persons as integrally related to 
oppression of the earth.° Complicity with systems that oppress persons and the earth runs counter 
to a desire for well-being. The impact of complicity with systems upon well-being may be 
illustrated by the experience of Greta Thunberg, founder of the Fridays for Future Youth Climate 
Strike, who experienced selective mutism and stopped eating as a child when she became aware 
of adult inaction in response to the climate crisis.’ Greta Thunberg is among a significant number 
of people reporting climate anxiety.* Spiritual care may be facilitated by a public pastoral 
theology that self-reflexively examines the impact of societal practices upon the well-being of 
the biosphere, including human and more-than-human situations, to seek more compassionate 


ways of life.? 


® Rosemary Radford Ruether, Gaia & God: An Ecofeminist Theology of Earth Healing (San Francisco: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1992). 

7 Malena Ernman, “Malena Ernman on Daughter Greta Thunberg: ‘She Was Slowly Disappearing into 
Some Kind of Darkness,’” The Guardian, February 23, 2020, Environment, 
https://www.theguardian.com/environment/2020/feb/23/great-thunberg-malena-ernman-our-house-is-on-fire- 
memoir-extract. 

8 See Jen Christensen, “Climate Anxiety Is Real, but There’s Something You Can Do about It,” CNN 
Digital, May 7, 2019, https://www.cnn.com/2019/05/07/health/climate-anxiety-eprise/index.html. Wendy Peterson 
Boring, “Resources of the Spirit in the Race Against Climate Change,” Blog, MAHB (blog), June 12, 2019, 
https://mahb.stanford.edu/blog/resources-spirit-race-climate-change/. 

° Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore, “Pastoral Theology as Public Theology: Revolutions in the ‘Fourth Area,” 
in Pastoral Care and Counseling: Redefining the Paradigms, ed. Nancy J. Ramsay (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
2004). 


Bonnie Miller-McLemore highlights a need for pastoral attention to more-than-human 
life: 

Yet beyond quick asides and a few exceptional essays, care for nonhumans has not really 

moved to the forefront of pastoral concern. We have a responsibility to teach a deeper 

attention to a natural world that Christianity has often cast aside. A few prominent 

pastoral theologians have identified flourishing as the ultimate aim of pastoral ministry 

(e.g., McClure 2010, 2019; Scheib 2018), but few have expanded its meaning beyond the 

human or noticed that the word itself rests on plant metaphor—to bloom and flower.!° 
An opportunity exists in pastoral theological literature to explore pastoral concern for more-than- 
human worlds, seeking to recover that which Miller-McLemore points out as having been 
omitted from Christianity’s concern. Although the term will be defined more thoroughly later in 
this chapter, for the purposes of this study more-than-human is understood comprehensively, 
including but not limited to plant, animal, structural, systemic, and spiritual dimensions of 
societies. |! 

The effect of societal systems of oppression upon spiritual well-being among persons 
seeking pastoral care is widely noted within the field of pastoral theology.'* Pastoral and 


practical theological literature has increasingly emphasized the importance of attention to 


context. Yet in order to be effective given the interrelated nature of existence as described by 


° Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore, “Trees and the ‘Unthought Known’: The Wisdom of the Nonhuman (or Do 
Humans ‘Have Shit for Brains’?),” Pastoral Psychology 69, no. 4 (August 2020): 440, 
https://doi.org/10.1007/s11089-020-00920-7. 

' Tehseen Noorani and Julian Brigstocke, “More-than-Human Participatory Research,” Connected 
Communities Foundation Series (Bristol: University of Bristol/AHRC Connected Communities Programme, 2018), 
https://connected-communities.org/wp-content/uploads/2018/07/More_Than_Human.pdf. 

> McClure, Moving Beyond Individualism; Bruce Rogers- Vaughn, Caring for Souls in a Neoliberal Age, 
New Approaches to Religion and Power (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2016), Kindle; Bonnie J. Miller- 
McLemore, “The Living Human Web: A Twenty-Five Year Retrospective,” Pastoral Psychology 67, no. 3 (June 
2018): 305-21, https://doi.org/10.1007/s11089-018-0811-7; Sharon G. Thornton, Broken Yet Beloved: A Pastoral 
Theology of the Cross (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 2002); Larry Kent Graham, Care of Persons, Care of Worlds: A 
Psychosystems Approach to Pastoral Care and Counseling (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1992). 


McClure, this need to attend to context must also contend with the impacts of systems of 
oppression upon the biosphere and more-than-human life.!? As Jiirgen Moltmann and others 
show, dualism and individualism in Western thought contribute to domination which is inherent 
in oppression.'4 

In this project, I advocate for practices that facilitate opportunities for turning 
compassionate care toward the biosphere, which is here defined as inclusive of self, other, and 
more-than-human worlds. This project presents an autoethnographic case study that explores the 
effects of compassion for the biosphere upon spiritual well-being, with the goal of exploring 
practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers. Key terms utilized in this dissertation, 
including pastoral theology, practical theology, biosphere and biospheric community, 
compassion, ecology, economy, and more-than-human worlds, are defined in the definitions 
section later in this chapter. 

Many theories of self and identity within the field of psychology point toward the 
importance of self-understanding in shaping self-perception and decision-making. As I seek to 
practice an integrative approach to spirituality and spiritual care, I ground my theories of self in 
theological understandings of humanity. From a narrative perspective, theories of self or self- 
narratives can help to orient us to our role in the societal narratives in which we understand 


ourselves. 


'3 McClure, Moving Beyond Individualism, sec. "Implications of Social Theory for Pastoral Theology and 
Practice," "Toward a Synergistic Theology." 

'4 Jurgen Moltmann, God in Creation: An Ecological Doctrine of Creation; The Gifford Lectures 1984- 
1985 (London: SCM, 1985), 2-3. 


To respond creatively and compassionately to tension between a commitment to 
compassion and complicity with systems that harm persons and the earth, spiritual caregivers 
need practices that cultivate integrity and integration between spiritual commitments and fluid 
personal, professional, and pastoral praxis, strengthening and maintaining consistency and 
coherence between compassionate intention and action. 

Discussion of the Thesis 

Human self-reflection and embodiment in a specific place or geographical location can 
shape self-understanding, behavior, and a sense of purpose. As a student of practical theology 
with an emphasis in spiritual care and counseling, I begin this study with notions about how 
understandings of humanity societally, communally, and individually can influence self- 
understanding and behavior. This project intends to explore how these theological perspectives 
of humanity play a role in spiritual care. McClure has expressed pastoral theology’s need for a 
new theological anthropology that looks “beyond individualism” and individualistic 
perspectives, and Joyce Mercer has expressed a need for fuller consideration of intersectionality 
in the field of practical theology, a topic which has been explored by Nancy Ramsay.'° This 


project explores relationships between anthropology and ecology, considering socioeconomic 


'S McClure, Moving Beyond Individualism; Nancy J Ramsay, “Intersectionality: A Model for Addressing 
the Complexity of Oppression and Privilege,” Pastoral Psychology 63, no. 4 (August 2014): 453-69, 
https://doi.org/10.1007/s11089-013-0570-4; Nancy J. Ramsay, “Resisting Asymmetries of Power: Intersectionality 
as a Resource for Practices of Care,” Journal of Pastoral Theology 27, no. 2 (May 4, 2017): 83-97, 
https://doi.org/10.1080/10649867.2017.1399784; Nancy J. Ramsay, “Analyzing and Engaging Asymmetries of 
Power: Intersectionality as a Resource for Practices of Care,” in Pastoral Theology and Care: Critical Trajectories 
in Theory and Practice, ed. Nancy J. Ramsay (Chichester: John Wiley & Sons, 2018), 149-74, Wiley Online 
Library, https://doi-org.dtl.idm.ocle.org/10.1002/9781119292586.ch7; Joyce Ann Mercer, “Economics, Class, and 
Classism,” in The Wiley-Blackwell Companion to Practical Theology, ed. Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore (Oxford, UK: 
Wiley-Blackwell, 2011), 432-42, https://doi.org/10.1002/978 1444345742.ch41. 


and other factors in relation to creation. It is my hope that exploration of intersecting 
oppressions, economics, and ecology may contribute to further understanding of integral 
interconnection between all of life as part of the biospheric community that can facilitate a shift 
in intention and practice toward compassion. 

Given the interconnected nature of the biosphere, care for the earth may be a means of 
caring for self, others, and all of creation simultaneously. Care for the earth may also have the 
capacity to build collaborative community, joining humans, other forms of life, and dimensions 
of creation in a community of collaboration and compassion. This study begins with a sense that 
theological anthropology and care for the earth are interrelated in ways that have implications for 
spiritual well-being. 

In this project, I explore implications of my positionality as a straight, white, cis-gender, 
able-bodied, European American woman in the intersecting systems and structures of oppression 
operative within US society. How do I as pastoral caregiver offer care with integrity when I am 
complicit with systems that perpetrate and perpetuate oppression upon persons and the earth? 
Responses to cognitive dissonance can vary widely and may range from behavior change to 
rationalization and denial.'° Dissonance may be viewed as a symptom. The problem is not the 
psychological discomfort but the inconsistencies between beliefs and behavior toward which it 
points. A practical theological perspective motivates reflection upon possibilities for 


transforming behavior in response to dissonance. 


'6L. S. Brakensiek, “Cognitive Dissonance Theory,” in Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling, ed. 
Rodney J. Hunter (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1990), 188. 


An alternative illustration describing changed behavior may be contemplated by returning 
to the case of Greta Thunberg, who notes having experienced relief from depression when she 
began taking steps to address the climate crisis.'’ I propose that attending to embodied 
experience in relation to the biosphere and responding with compassion for self, others, and 
more-than-human worlds can affect spiritual well-being. This study seeks to explore the effects 
of compassion for the biosphere upon spiritual well-being through an autoethnographic case 
study approach. As a caregiver, I view relationship to the biosphere as foundational to the 
practice of care. 

Howard Clinebell, pastoral theologian, pastoral counselor, and originator of the term 
ecotherapy, writes, “In ecotherapy and ecoeducation, we who seek to encourage earth-caring in 
others need to begin by focusing on our own ecoalienation or ecobonding and on our own earth- 
hurting or earth-caring lifestyles.”!®’ The terms “biosphere” and “biospheric community” are 
utilized in this paper to indicate the ecological context and the community of which self, other, 
and more-than-human worlds are part. 

This study explores compassion for the biosphere as part of an ongoing process of 
formation. In The Formation of Pastoral Counselors: Challenges and Opportunities, 
contributors Larry Graham and Jason Whitehead write, “The central concern in the formation 


process for pastoral counselors is the creation of a coherent identity and a viable set of practices 


'7 Greta Thunberg, “We Are Striking to Disrupt the System’: An Hour with 16-Year-Old Climate Activist 
Greta Thunberg,” interview by Amy Goodman, Democracy Now!, September 11, 2019, 
https://www.democracynow.org/2019/9/1 1/greta_thunberg_swedish_activist_climate_crisis. 

'8 Clinebell, Ecotherapy, 75-76. 


from a variety of influences and modes of interpretation. Formation is a complex and ongoing 
activity, unique for each pastoral counselor. Formation occurs by multiple means. It is never 
completed.”!? This project seeks to contribute to this multifaceted ongoing process of formation 
for spiritual care through a process of cultivating increased awareness of and compassionate 
relationship to the biospheric context. 

The formation practices I propose seek to engage identity in an ongoing compassion for 
the biosphere that addresses systemic societal challenges as part of an intercultural and 
communal-contextual model of care. The communal-contextual approach, assert Charles 
Mendenhall and Douglas M. Ronsheim, places a spotlight “upon the way cultural and political 
contexts shape the lives of people.” They note implications for pastoral caregivers, stating that 
“pastoral counselors must be trained to use multiple perspectives in community assessment if 
pastoral actions are to be fully congruent with community needs.”?! This project uses a 
descriptive, autoethnographic case study approach to explore the effect of practices of care for 
the earth upon individual and communal spiritual well-being. Through an autoethnographic case 


study that seeks to actively engage the somatic and sensory environmental context, this study 


'° Larry Kent Graham and Jason C. Whitehead, “The Role of Pastoral Theology in Theological Education 
for the Formation of Pastoral Counselors,” in The Formation of Pastoral Counselors: Challenges and Opportunities, 
ed. Duane R. Bidwell and Joretta L. Marshall (New York: Routledge, 2012), 10, 
https://doi.org/10.4324/978020305 1733. 

°° Charles Mendenhall and Douglas M. Ronsheim, “Expanding the Context of Care: Formation from the 
Inside Out and the Outside In,” in The Formation of Pastoral Counselors: Challenges and Opportunities, ed. Duane 
R. Bidwell and Joretta L. Marshall (New York: Routledge, 2012), 212, https://doi- 
org.dtl.idm.oclc.org/10.4324/978020305 1733. 

2! Mendenhall and Ronsheim, 215. 
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seeks collaborative exploration of earth-caring practices, perspectives, and imagination, and their 
effects upon spiritual well-being.” 

This project engages an intercultural paradigm of pastoral care that seeks to explore the 
complexities of multiple perspectives. Regarding the dominative influence of Western ways of 
thinking, Emmanuel Lartey writes that intercultural care challenges such circumstances and 
promotes interactive engagement "by giving many voices from different backgrounds a chance 
to express their views on the subject under review on their own terms. It does not then rush to 
analyze or systematize them into overarching theories that can explain and fit everything neatly 
into place. Instead, it ponders the glorious variety and chaotic mystery of human experience for 
clues to a more adequate response to the exigencies of human life.” In relation to this project, I 
seek to ponder beyond human experience to the messiness and mystery of the biosphere. Michel 
Elias Andraos describes the importance of an intercultural, de-colonial perspective in education 
and practice, articulating decoloniality in terms of Walter Mignolo’s exploration of Anibal 
Quijano’s concept of “Delinking” from universalizing Western epistemologies.** Catherine 
Walsh describes interculturality as a tool that goes beyond intercultural dialogue and 


relationships toward transformation of societies, including structural, political, cultural, and 


>? Michael Ian Borer and Andrea Fontana, “Postmodern Trends: Expanding the Horizons of Interviewing 
Practices and Epistemologies,” in The SAGE Handbook of Interview Research: The Complexity of the Craft, 2nd ed., 
ed. Jaber F. Gubrium, James A. Holstein, Amir B. Marvasti, Karyn D. McKinney (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE 
Publications, 2012), 5-12, https://doi.org/10.4135/978 1452218403. 

°3 Emmanuel Y. Lartey, In Living Color: An Intercultural Approach to Pastoral Care and Counseling, 2nd 
ed. (London: Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 2003), 32, ProQuest Ebook Central. 

°4 Michel Elias Andraos, “An Intercultural, De-Colonial Epistemic Perspective,” in The Wiley Blackwell 
Reader in Practical Theology, ed. Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore (Hoboken, NJ: John Wiley & Sons, 2019), 201-2. 
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economic orders.”> This project seeks to explore the possibilities for participating in these 
transformations in ways that de-center dominative Western anthropocentric epistemologies. 

Lartey characterizes intercultural spiritual care as that which acknowledges variations of 
uniqueness, similarity, and difference among people.*° This paradigm appears to be applicable to 
more-than-human life as well. In addition, I acknowledge the ways in which systems and 
structures of oppression and displacement can inhibit practices of care. This can take place 
through contexts that range from intimate partner violence to global refugeeism and 
displacement. Contexts, systems, and structures of oppression and domination can obscure and 
hide suffering as well as isolate those who suffer. As we shall see, more-than-human beings, 
places, waterways, mountains, trees, minerals, and soils are also at risk of disappearance and 
displacement. 

This project attends to what Eric Worringer describes as practices of curating space in 
which to encounter the other.*’ Worringer asserts that curation of space for encountering the 
other as pastoral identity is grounded more in weakness and facilitating than executive skill and 


leadership.7* The author engages curatorial theory and proposes rules for curatorial practice in 


°5 Catherine E. Walsh, “Interculturality and Decoloniality,” in On Decoloniality: Concepts, Analytics, 
Praxis, by Walter Mignolo and Catherine E. Walsh (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2018), 57, https://doi- 
org.dtl.idm.oclc.org/10.1215/9780822371779. 

6 Lartey, In Living Color, 34. 

27 Eric Worringer, “Encountering the Other: Curation and Pastoral Identity,” Society for the Arts in 
Religious and Theological Studies, 2018, http://www.societyarts.org/encountering -the-other-curation-and-pastoral- 
identity.html. 

8 Worringer. 
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Christian faith communities.” In this project I explore practices in which curation of space is 
contemplated through compassion for the biosphere. 

This research seeks to alleviate suffering resulting from experiences of marginalization, 
oppression, or other forms of exclusion from access to economic and other resources. This study 
also seeks to critique, engage, and deconstruct privilege as a means to prevent the harm it causes 
based upon social identity markers such as race, gender, class, sexual orientation, condition of 
ableness, or other aspects of identity, deconstructing privilege and oppression through self- 
reflexive awareness among spiritual caregivers.*° It also seeks to mitigate effects of 
environmental damage by promoting regeneration of the biosphere. By advocating a theological 
anthropology and ecology for spiritual care that understands humanity as integrally related to the 
biosphere, this project also seeks to benefit human and more-than-human situations. For the 
purposes of this study, the phrase “more-than-human” refers to nonhuman beings as well as 
macro and micro levels of matter and energy of which human and other beings are comprised 
and by which they are sustained. The term encompasses beings and elements in the natural 
world, such as Michelle Bastian describes in relation to a project that engages plants, animals, 
insects, and elements as nonhuman participants.*! 

Tehseen Noorani and Julian Brigstocke include in their description of more-than-human 


John Dewey’s concept of publics, stating, “A public, Dewey argued, is grounded in the capacity 


°° Worringer. 

3° Rhonda V. Magee, The Inner Work of Racial Justice: Healing Ourselves and Transforming Our 
Communities Through Mindfulness (New York: TarcherPerigee, 2019), Kindle. 

3! Michelle Bastian, “Towards a More-than-Human Participatory Research,” in Participatory Research in 
More-than-Human Worlds, ed. Michelle Bastian et al. (London: Routledge, 2017), 20. 
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of humans to observe and reflect upon the unintended consequences of collective actions. For 
Dewey, only humans are capable of transforming an incoherent collective into a self-conscious, 
reflective public.’** In this understanding, societal systems may also be components of the more- 
than-human described in this study, a perspective that acknowledges the challenges of 
individualism and the transformative possibilities of communal and collective reflection. 

This study explores the effects of involvement in earth-caring practice upon spiritual 
well-being. It also considers the influence of self-reflexive earth-caring practices upon 
possibilities for imagining more compassionate response to the biosphere. Possibilities for 
communal, collaborative, cognitive, and self-reflexive practices of compassion and mutuality are 
investigated as a set of practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers.** 

Literature 

Complicity with systems that harm persons and the earth can undermine effective 
spiritual care by perpetuating actions and situations that undermine well-being, as Barbara 
McClure notes.** I have proposed to respond to the problem through reflective practices of 
compassionate care for the biosphere. Chapter two explores literature about human relation to 
place, care of place, and spiritual well-being as a means to explore human relation to the 
biosphere. First, I interpret the situation through ecofeminist, process, and liberation theological 


perspectives related to ecology and anthropology. Here I engage theological conversation 


32 Noorani and Brigstocke, “More-than-Human Participatory Research,” 14. 

33 See Thornton, Broken Yet Beloved; Stephen Pattison, Pastoral Care and Liberation Theology (London: 
SPCK, 1997). 

34 McClure, Moving Beyond Individualism, sec. "Implications of Social Theory for Pastoral Theology and 
Practice." 
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partners who critique domination, noting the influences of domination in much traditional 
Christian theology while proposing connective, integrative, and compassionate anthropologies. 
Next, I explore conversation partners in the practices of compassion and ecotherapy to explore 
practices that may facilitate the cultivation of compassion. Finally, I review the literature in 
pastoral and practical theology to locate this study within pastoral and practical theological 
perspectives on human relation to the natural world. 

Ecofeminist, process, and liberation theologians considered in this study include Jiirgen 
Moltmann, Rosemary Radford Ruether, Leonardo Boff, Catherine Keller, and Marjorie 
Suchocki. Writing in Christian traditions, these theologians offer normative and pragmatic 
visions through theologies of ecology and anthropology for a shift in consciousness and behavior 
toward compassion. Domination persists in various forms, however, despite awareness of the 
normative aims that suggest we ought to practice just, egalitarian, connective, and compassionate 
relationships. As will be explored in considering pastoral theology, exploring the economic roots 
of oppression may facilitate understanding of complicity with oppressive economic systems. 
This project proposes a synthesis of these ecofeminist, process, and liberation theologies of 
ecology and anthropology that ecologically contextualizes embodied human existence as the 
basis for theological anthropology and an intersectional ecotherapeutic practice of compassion 
for the biosphere. 

I propose to respond to my experience of dissonance through a set of formative practices 
that includes collaborative action along with social, ecological, and economic self-reflexivity. By 


drawing upon a multiplicity of perspectives while cultivating awareness of continuous 


1S 
interaction with the biosphere as a key dimension of human and more-than-human existence, I 
intend to explore embodied practices that take the multifaceted intersecting dimensions of life 
into consideration in response to a need for a shift in consciousness from dualism toward 
integrative thinking and a shift in behavior toward loving compassion for the biosphere. For 
further exploration of the dissonance associated with complicity with oppression in conflict with 
a commitment to compassion, I consider compassion-oriented therapies. 

The review of the literature explores possible responses to the problem of dissonance 
between complicity with oppression and a commitment to compassion through ecofeminist, 
process, and liberation theological views grounded in the Christian tradition, along with 
compassion-oriented, ecotherapeutic, pastoral theological, and practical theological perspectives. 
Dissonance can result from the contradictions of seeking to live a religious and spiritual 
commitment to compassion in a neoliberal economic system that may be driven by threat and 
acquisition motivations as well as objectification of the biosphere. Ecofeminist, process, and 
liberation theologies of ecology considered in this study advocate a shift in human consciousness 
toward compassion for the biosphere, locating responsibility for this shift in a contextual 
understanding of humanity characterized by integrative thinking and life in mutual relationships 
characterized by care for the earth. This project integrates theologies of ecology and 
anthropology to ecologically contextualize human existence and facilitate a shift toward 
compassionate consciousness. While a thorough exploration of a shift in consciousness or 
paradigm shift is beyond the scope of this study, this concept can be found in religious traditions 


including Buddhism and Catholicism, and in the philosophy of Jurgen Habermas. 
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To further explore this call for a shift in consciousness and practice toward compassion 
within theology, I explore compassion-focused and ecologically oriented therapeutic approaches. 
Compassion-based therapies offer evolutionary understandings of the human brain that help to 
interpret the role of motivation systems in human relationship to one another and the natural 
world. These therapies offer a way to interpret conflicting motivation systems that can contribute 
to the experience of dissonance. These approaches also describe practices through which 
compassion can be cultivated, which I will explore to identify possible connections with 
ecotherapy that promotes well-being through therapeutic interaction between persons and the 
earth. 

Through a review of the literature, I will explore pastoral and practical theological 
perspectives that view persons, systems, and the natural world in integral interrelationship to one 
another. Through intersectional and decolonial perspectives, I explore resources for further 
analysis that critique oppressive systems and offer practices that facilitate a shift in 
consciousness and behavior toward compassion. This project seeks to articulate a set of practices 
grounded in process, ecofeminist, and liberation theologies that respond to dissonance by 
cultivating shifts in behavior and consciousness through compassionate care for the earth. 

Through reflecting theologically upon the problem of dissonance between commitment to 
compassion and complicity with systems of domination, I propose to develop a set of practices 
for the formation of spiritual caregivers that includes ecological and economic self-reflexivity 


and practices of compassionate interaction. 
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Methodology 

Chapter three describes methodological approaches and methods for data collection and 
analysis that will assist in exploring the problem of complicity with oppression. I begin by 
articulating practical theological methods to be utilized, including four tasks of practical 
theology articulated by Richard Osmer in conjunction with Rebecca Chopp’s liberation praxis 
theological method.** Following this I describe multiple methods of autoethnographic data 
collection and analysis, approaches which are articulated by Heewon Chang and Carolyn Ellis.*© 
Through these methodological approaches and methods, the problem of complicity with 
oppression will be described, its causes interpreted, a normative vision proposed, and pragmatic 
steps toward collaborative solutions through practices of compassion for the biosphere and the 
formation of spiritual caregivers will be explored. 

Definitions 

Pastoral Theology 

In Care of Persons Care of Worlds, Larry Graham defines pastoral theology as “the 
branch of theology which develops theoretical understandings of and practical guidelines for the 


ministry of care.”*’ In another work, Larry Graham and Jason Whitehead state: 


35 Richard Robert Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 
2008), Kindle; Rebecca S. Chopp, “Practical Theology and Liberation,” in Formation and Reflection: The Promise 
of Practical Theology, ed. Lewis Seymour Mudge and James N. Poling (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987), 120— 
38. 

3° Heewon Chang, Autoethnography as Method (London: Routledge, 2016), Google Books; Carolyn Ellis, 
Tony E. Adams, and Arthur P. Bochner, “Autoethnography: An Overview,” Forum Qualitative Sozialforschung / 
Forum: Qualitative Social Research 12, no. 1 (November 24, 2010), https://doi.org/10.17169/fqs-12.1.1589; 
Carolyn Ellis, Revision: Autoethnographic Reflections on Life and Work (London: Routledge, 2016), Kindle. 

37 Graham, Care of Persons, Care of Worlds, 20. 
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Our central claim, then, is that pastoral theology is the academic discipline and personal 

habit of mind that provides the conceptual and procedural methodology by which a 

pastoral counselor may develop all the elements connected with his or her professional 

identity and function into a coherent, effective, and creatively generative whole, while 
keeping oneself always open to revision and new possibilities. ... It is a method by which 
pastoral counselors become formed into theologically fluent practitioners.** 

In keeping with a communal-contextual paradigm, spiritual caregiving as understood in 
this study includes but is not limited to pastoral caregivers. As articulated below, this project 
draws upon Lara Medina’s definition of spirituality grounded in relationality. For the purposes of 
this project, care is described as “mutuality, a relation in which all who are involved participate, 
need, desire, do for, give to, and receive from each other.”*? 

While the term pastoral theology is engaged in the context of other faith traditions, the 
discipline has historical roots that have been developed predominantly within Christian 


traditions. 


Practical Theology 


As Bonnie Miller-McLemore notes, practical theology can be defined in a number of 
ways relevant to various uses of the term.*° In relation to experiences of dissonance explored in 
this project, I note the definition of practical theology articulated by practical theologians John 
Swinton and Harriet Mowatt: 


Practical Theology relates to the critical, theological explorations of situations. Situations 
are complex and complexing entities that are filled with hidden values, meanings and 


38 Graham and Whitehead, “Role of Pastoral Theology,” 18. 

3° Roy Herndon SteinhoffSmith, The Mutuality of Care (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 1999), xi. 

40 Bonnie Miller-McLemore, “Practical Theology,” in Encyclopedia of Religion in America, ed. Charles H. 
Lippy and Peter W. Williams (Washington, DC: CQ Press, 2010), 1741-42, 
https://doi.org/10.4135/978 1608712427. 
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power dynamics. The task of the Practical Theologian is to excavate particular situations 
and to explore the nature and faithfulness of the practices that take place within them.*! 


A practical theological perspective that understands faith as embodied and performative also 
informs performative and dramaturgical approaches to research under consideration in this 
project. Swinton and Mowatt state: 

... Practical Theology acknowledges and seeks to explore the implications of the 

proposition that faith is a performative and embodied act; that the gospel is not simply 

something to be believed, but also something to be lived. Human experience is a 'place' 
where the gospel is grounded, embodied, interpreted and lived out.** 

This study understands practical theology in ways consistent with Swinton and Mowatt’s 
definitions above, as an exploration of value, meaning, and power dynamics at work within 
situations by analyzing situations and the complexities of practices within situations. Like 
pastoral theology, practical theology has historical roots in Christian tradition and is engaged 
across a diverse array of religious traditions. 

Biosphere and Biospheric Community 
The term “biospheric community,” for which I am indebted to the work of Rosemary 


Radford Ruether, is engaged to designate the natural world which includes but is not limited to 


human, more-than-human worlds, and the biosphere.** The term “biosphere” implies inclusion of 


41 John Swinton and Harriet Mowat, Practical Theology and Qualitative Research (London: SCM, 2006), 
vili-ix, ProQuest Ebook Central. 

* Swinton and Mowat, 5. 

43 Ruether, Gaia & God, 268. 
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the human, more-than-human, and natural world, referring to the life sustaining dimension of the 
environment of the earth.4 
More-than-Human Worlds 

As noted previously, for the purposes of this study, ““more-than-human” refers to 
nonhuman life and levels of matter and energy that comprise and sustain human and other 
beings, encompassing life and elements in the natural world.*? More-than-human also includes 
John Dewey’s concept of publics, including collective actions, consequences, and 
consciousness. *° 
Ecology and Economy 

A basic working definition of ecology for this project is the study of the habitat. This 
definition derives from the origins of the term described by Leonardo Boff: 

The term ecology was coined in 1866 by the German biologist Ernst Haeckel (1834- 

1919). It derives from two Greek words, oikos, which means “house” or “home,” and 

logos, meaning “reflection” or “study.” Therefore ecology means the study of the 
conditions and relations that make up the habitat (the house) of each and every person 
and, indeed, organism in nature. According to Haeckel’s definition, “Ecology is the study 
of the interdependence and interaction of living organisms (animals and plants) and their 
environment (inanimate matter).’*” 


I understand economy as a related term which derives from the Greek words, oikos, and nemein, 


which means “manage.” Economy is derived from the Greek word oikonomia, which is derived 


“4 Cambridge Dictionary, s.v. “biospheric,” accessed October 31, 2023, 
https://dictionary.cambridge.org/us/dictionary/english/biospheric. 

4 Bastian, “Towards a More-than-Human Participatory Research,” 20. 

46 Noorani and Brigstocke, “More-than-Human Participatory Research.” 

47 Leonardo Boff, Ecology & Liberation: A New Paradigm, 4th ed., Ecology and Justice Series (Maryknoll, 
NY: Orbis Books, 1995), 9. 
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from combining oikos and nemein and literally means “household management.’””** This 
dissertation understands ecology and economy to be integrally interrelated both etymologically 
and conceptually. 

Spirituality and Compassion 

William Morgan, Susan Morgan, and Christopher Germer have defined compassion as 
sharing the experience of suffering of self or others accompanied by a desire to alleviate that 
suffering.*? They quote the Dalai Lama who extends the wish for freedom from suffering to “all 
sentient beings,” a quote from an early Buddhist prayer from the practice of metta bhavana, the 
sharing of loving-kindness.*? The definition of compassion engaged in this dissertation 
encompasses awareness of suffering and the wish to alleviate it that extends to the biospheric 


community. 


Lara Medina defines spirituality relationally, as “one’s relationship with self, with others, 
with nature, with the universe, with the ancestors, and with the sacred source and great mystery 


of life and death. Spirituality is fundamentally about being in relationship; being aware of one’s 


48 Oxford University Press, “Economy,” in Lexico.Com (Lexico.com, 2019), 
https://www.lexico.com/en/definition/economy. 

4° William D. Morgan, Susan T. Morgan, and Christopher K. Germer, “Cultivating Attention and 
Compassion,” in Mindfulness and Psychotherapy, ed. Christopher K. Germer, Ronald D. Siegel, and Paul R. Fulton, 
2nd ed. (New York: Guilford Press, 2005), sec. "Compassion," Kindle. 

°° Dalai Lama XIV, Lighting the Path: The Dalai Lama Teaches on Wisdom and Compassion (Hachette 
Australia, 2003), quoted in Morgan, Morgan, and Germer, “Cultivating Attention and Compassion,” sec. 
“Compassion,” Kindle. 
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interdependence or connectedness to all that can be seen and all that is unseen.”°! Spirituality is 
understood in this project in this relational, connected, and integrative sense. 

Caregiving 

A caregiver may be defined as one who provides care, suggesting that caregiving may be 
defined as providing care.°” Connecting these definitions with Medina’s definition of spirituality, 
this study understands spiritual caregiving as care of spirit, breath, relationships, and 
connections. As the theological perspectives grounding this study describe God, all beings, the 
biosphere, and life itself in terms of energy, spiritual care includes care of energy. Caregiving 1s 
here understood to be practiced by and provided for human and more-than-human beings. While 
“caregiver” as a noun may be understood in terms of identity, this study particularly emphasizes 
the activity of “caregiving.” 

Audience 

The audience for this dissertation includes dissertation committee members, Duane 
Bidwell, Ph.D., Kathleen Greider, Ph.D., and Lourdes Argiielles, Ph.D. This project may engage 
those with interests in ecotherapy, compassion-oriented therapies, pastoral theology, or practical 
theology as well as congregations and communities interested in exploring practices for the 
formation of caregivers in a communal-contextual model of care. Above all, I address interested 


inhabitants of the biosphere. All are warmly invited and welcome to read, reflect, practice, create 


>! Lara Medina, “Nepantla Spirituality: My Path to the Source(s) of Healing,” in Fleshing the Spirit: 
Spirituality and Activism in Chicana, Latina, and Indigenous Women’s Lives (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
2014), 167. 

5? Merriam-Webster, s.v. “caregiver,” in Merriam-Webster, accessed November 9, 2023, 
https://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/caregiver. 
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stories, keep silence, engage, rest, experience, or refrain from participating in whatever ways one 
may be inclined. In our shared connection in relation to the biosphere, my hope is that this study 
offers opportunities for reflection and compassion in life-giving and life-affirming ways. 
Scope and Limitations 

This study seeks to address inconsistencies between the practicalities of contemporary 
life and spiritual, theological, and religious commitments by seeking to align values and 
commitments with personal practice. Through this reflexive autoethnographic layered account 
case study of practice, I seek to identify opportunities for transformation in systems that prompt 
or require complicity with oppression for the procurement of economic resources, benefits, or 
various forms of capital. This dissertation contemplates the development of a set of practices that 
may facilitate spiritual integration based upon the process for cultivating resilience outlined by 
Carrie Doehring, cultivating compassionate consciousness through attention and collective 
practices of care for the biosphere.** Through an exploration of a set of practices for the 
formation of spiritual caregivers, I intend to reflect intersectionally from an autoethnographic, 
ecotherapeutic perspective based upon my experience engaging in a place-based approach to 
Clinebell’s ecological circle, which entails being nurtured by creation and nurturing creation in 
conjunction with other related practices. An intersectional methodology engaging Rogers- 
Vaughn’s description of post-capitalist intersectionality that maintains integrity with a justice- 


centered womanist approach will guide attention to analysis of power in intersecting systems of 


53 Carrie Doehring, “Resilience as the Relational Ability to Spiritually Integrate Moral Stress,” Pastoral 
Psychology 64, no. 5 (October 2015): 635-49, https://doi.org/10.1007/s11089-015-0643-7. 
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privilege and oppression, yet an extensive exploration of intersectional theory and methodology 


is outside the parameters of the present project.** 


Through compassion for the biosphere, this 
study seeks to practice compassion for more-than-human worlds, but a comprehensive study of 
more-than-human worlds remains outside the scope of this dissertation. 

By exploring my experience as researcher seeking to live in compassionate 
interrelationship with the biosphere in a specific bioregion, this study seeks to contribute a 
caregiver’s experience of compassionate ecotherapy to an ongoing conversation within the fields 
of pastoral and practical theology. Because of the limitations inherent in the autoethnographic 
method, this study cannot be generalized to larger populations. 

I write from a Christian theological perspective in which I am grounded. I draw upon 
some references to Buddhist literature and tradition with a deep respect and gratitude for these 
traditions, relationships, and perspectives that have deepened and enriched my spirituality and 
practice. 

Originality and Contributions 

This dissertation seeks to contribute to the literature of pastoral and practical theology in 
several ways. First, it seeks to engage placed-based spirituality in relation to Clinebell’s concept 
of the ecological circle through a compassion-oriented approach to address the problem of 
complicity with oppression, in response to an ecofeminist, process, and liberation theological call 


for connection and psychic integration, and it seeks to respond to Doehring’s call within pastoral 


>4 For a womanist approach to ecological engagement, see Melanie Harris, Ecowomanism, Religion and 
Ecology (Boston: Brill, 2017), ProQuest Ebook Central. 
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theology for spiritual integration.°° This project also seeks to engage from a pastoral and 
practical theological point of view a way to contextualize the lived experience of dissonance by 
examining the potential of societal systems to contribute to moral injury and stress. Through 
theological practices of compassionate care for the biosphere, this project seeks a shift in 
consciousness and behavior toward compassion. Thirdly, this project engages Chopp’s practical 
theological method to engage a critical praxis approach that begins with those most affected by 
oppression. 

This study seeks to offer a set of practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers. As a 
caregiver, I seek intersectional awareness of the ways identity contributes to experiences of 
privilege, marginalization, and complicity with oppression. By engaging post-capitalist 
intersectional analysis through autoethnography, this study seeks to facilitate awareness of 
dominative power at work within systems in pursuit of economic gain.*° Interposing compassion 
at the intersections of power has two primary aims: it seeks to replace the shame of oppression 
with love and replace knowledge as power with loving knowledge.*’ The study also considers 
the practice of compassion for the biosphere of which self and other are part as a means of 
spiritual care for human beings and the earth, considering eco-compassion as a form of spiritual 
care.°® This study provides an alternative to individualistic approaches to spiritual care rooted in 


Western worldviews that have tended to predominate the field by offering an intersectional, 


>> Clinebell, Ecotherapy, 55-57. 

© Rogers-Vaughn, Caring for Souls. 

57 Moltmann, God in Creation. 

58 Gail Straub, “Eco-Compassion,” Spirituality & Practice: Resources for Spiritual Journeys, accessed 
October 31, 2023, https://www.spiritualityandpractice.com/practices/practices/view/29 141/eco-compassion. 
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communal, connective, and collaborative approach to care, grounded in a compassion-oriented 
theological perspective that views humanity in integral relationship to the biosphere. This set of 
practices for the formation of caregivers can establish a foundation with a range of significance 
which includes enhancing spiritual well-being of participants through spiritual integration and 
strengthening collectives of compassionate solidarity and mutuality. 

Outline of the Chapters and Flow of the Argument 

This introductory chapter has described the problem of complicity with oppression 
despite a commitment to compassion, proposing a thesis which engages a pastoral theological 
ecotherapeutic response. I have introduced the literature to be reviewed, methods, and 
methodological considerations. 

The second chapter will review the literature in the fields of theology, compassion- 
oriented therapy, pastoral theology, and practical theology. Interpretive, normative, and 
pragmatic insights will be drawn from ecofeminist, process, and liberation theologies of ecology 
and anthropology through the perspectives of Jiirgen Moltmann, Rosemary Radford Ruether, 
Leonardo Boff, Catherine Keller, and Marjorie Suchocki, excavating theological influences and 
proposals for engaging dissonance between complicity with oppression and commitment to 
compassion. I will consider various influences upon consciousness in shaping perception, 
motivation, and behavior through the compassion-oriented and ecotherapeutic perspectives of 
Kristin Neff, Christopher Germer, Paul Gilbert, and Caroline Brazier. Contextual and systemic 


understandings of the interrelationships between contexts, consciousness, and action will be 
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explored from the pastoral and practical theological perspectives of Howard Clinebell, Larry 
Graham, Nancy Ramsay, Bruce Rogers-Vaughn, Carrie Doehring, and others. 

Chapter three will delineate research methods and methodologies to be engaged in this 
project. Practical theological methods include four tasks of practical theology as outlined by 
Richard Osmer and Rebecca Chopp’s liberation praxis method. A reflexive layered account 
autoethnographic case study will be developed, drawing upon the autoethnographic perspectives 
of qualitative research theorists Heewon Chang and Carolyn Ellis in conjunction with the case 
study approach articulated by pastoral theologian Roy SteinhoffSmith. The chapter explores the 
analytical approach engaged through Johnny Saldafia’s description of dramaturgical analysis.>? 

In chapter four, an autoethnographic case study will describe data gathered from 
experiences exemplifying the dissonance between the intention of compassion and complicity 
with systems of oppression. Through dramaturgical analysis and a practical theological critical 
praxis method, themes within the data will be analyzed to interpret causes of the problem, 
including intersecting economic, epistemological, personal, and cultural influences. 

Empirical results will be analyzed in chapter four through the presentation of 
autoethnographic case study analysis. Data will be analyzed through multiple methods, including 
dramaturgical analysis. The interpretive methodology to be implemented includes multiple 


methods drawn from autoethnographic perspectives articulated by Heewon Chang, Carolyn Ellis, 


>» Johnny Saldafia, The Coding Manual for Qualitative Researchers, 2nd ed. (Los Angeles: SAGE, 2013), 
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Johnny Saldafia, and Norman Denzin, engaging intersectionality as an analytic tool as articulated 
by Patricia Hill Collins and Sirma Bilge. 

Chapter five engages correlation of empirical data with process, ecofeminist, and 
liberationist thinkers Jirgen Moltmann, Rosemary Radford Ruether, Leonardo Boff, Catherine 
Keller, and Marjorie Suchocki and cognate conversation partners Kristin Neff, Christopher 
Germer, Paul Gilbert, and Caroline Brazier in a pastoral and practical theological exploration of 
practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers based upon the perspectives of Howard 
Clinebell, Larry Graham, Nancy Ramsay, Bruce Rogers-Vaughn, Carrie Doehring, and others. 
This chapter will explore theological implications of the data by correlating theological 
perspectives with compassion focused therapeutic perspectives upon dissonance between 
complicity and compassion. I will explore the ways these perspectives shape perceptions of 
possibilities for response. 

Chapter six offers conclusions along with constructive proposals for action. Embodied 
means of cultivating compassion for the biosphere will be proposed and possibilities for future 


and further research will be explored and articulated. 
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Chapter 2. Review of the Literature 


The foregoing chapter has engaged a description of the problem in lived experience. 
Complicity with harmful systems can weaken effective spiritual care by contributing to the 
perpetuation of situations that undermine well-being. I have proposed to respond to the problem 
through practices of compassion for the biosphere. In this review, I explore the literature to 
explore human relation to the biosphere. First, I interpret the situation through ecofeminist, 
process, and liberation theological perspectives related to ecology and anthropology. Here I 
engage theological conversation partners who critique domination, noting the influences of 
domination in much traditional Christian theology while proposing connective, integrative, and 
compassionate anthropologies. Next, I explore primary cognate conversation partners in the 
practices of compassion and ecotherapy to explore practices that may facilitate the cultivation of 
compassion. Finally, I review the literature in pastoral and practical theology to situate this study 
within pastoral theological perspectives on human relation to the natural world. 

This study contributes to the literature in pastoral and practical theology by proposing 
material practices of compassion for the biosphere. By engaging Clinebell’s ecological circle and 
Rogers-Vaughn’s engagement of post-capitalist intersectionality, this study proposes 


theologically reflexive engagement with lived experience to inform practices of compassion.! 


' Howard Clinebell, “Introduction: Using the Ecological Circle for Self-Care, Earth-Care, and Soul-Care,” 
in Ecotherapy: Healing Ourselves, Healing the Earth (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1996), 1-21; Rogers- Vaughn, 
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This chapter explores ecofeminist, process, and liberation theological perspectives along 
with perspectives drawn from the fields of compassion-oriented therapy, pastoral theology, and 
practical theology. Interpretive, normative, and pragmatic insights will be drawn from 
ecofeminist, process, and liberation theologies of ecology and anthropology through the 
perspectives of Jiirgen Moltmann, Rosemary Radford Ruether, Leonardo Boff, Catherine Keller, 
and Marjorie Suchocki. Compassion-oriented and ecotherapeutic perspectives consider various 
influences upon thinking and behavior. Understandings of self in relation to various contexts will 
be explored from the pastoral and practical theological perspectives of Howard Clinebell, Larry 
Graham, Nancy Ramsay, Bruce Rogers-Vaughn, Carrie Doehring, and others. 

Process, Ecofeminist, and Liberation Theologies 

Ecotheology 

Process, ecofeminist, and liberationist theological perspectives are engaged to interpret 
the problem of complicity with systems of oppression. In relation to ecology, Moltmann, 
Ruether, and Boff interpret causes of domination historically and in the present, offering 
normative and pragmatic proposals for creation. Theological anthropological perspectives in the 
work of Ruether, Keller, Suchocki, and Boff explore ramifications of domination in human 
experience and propose connective and integrative understandings. These theological 
perspectives interpret the problem of complicity with systems of domination in relation to 
compassionate care for the biosphere. These theological conversation partners may help to 
interpret the root causes of the domination and oppression of creation as well as propose 


normative visions and pragmatic solutions that have relevance for pastoral theology. 
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In God in Creation: An Ecological Doctrine of Creation, constructive theologian 
Moltmann develops an ecological doctrine of creation in which God as Spirit is perceived as the 
ground in which all things exist, characterized by self-limiting, incarnate love, integrally 
interrelated to all creation, and the image in which humans are being formed through 
evolutionary processes.” Moltmann develops an ecological doctrine of creation that begins by 
exploring the crisis of domination, demonstrates the influence of various ways of knowing, 
proposes loving knowledge of God throughout creation, and concludes with consideration of 
embodiment and Sabbath rest. Moltmann advocates increased awareness of God in creation 
through loving knowledge, endeavoring to prompt an evolutionary understanding of humanity 
that facilitates participation in the eucharistic community of creation. 

Writing for a scholarly theological and philosophical audience, Moltmann describes 
modern analytical thought with its subject-object dichotomies as divisive and isolating, 
separating objects from their contexts and relationships in a cognitive interpretation of 
domination. Moltmann asserts that this differentiation between subject and object in scientific 
thought promotes dualism by contrasting the subject who studies and the object that is studied. 
This dualism influences theologies that posit a subject God over an objectified creation. These 
views are supported by dominative interpretations of creation narratives, and these factors 
contribute to humanity’s dominative relationship toward creation. For Moltmann, these 
theologies support divisive scientific analytical thought reflected in efforts to dominate and 


control nature. Moltmann notes that modern science developed alongside political efforts to 


? Moltmann, God in Creation. 
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secure power.’ Moltmann advocates integral, integrative thinking, cultivating loving knowledge 
that fosters participation in creation. 

Proposing integral, integrative loving knowledge of God in Creation instead of 
domination and dualism, Moltmann offers a transformative participatory way of understanding 
humanity’s relationship to creation and to God as Spirit in creation. Moltmann’s proposals for 
understanding the image of the world as play or “the kingdom of the child” may be helpful in 
developing pragmatic solutions.* Moltmann’s understanding of loving knowledge brings a 
helpful normative framework to practices of solidarity and compassion for creation by 
advocating the capacity to love rather than dominative power as the purpose of knowledge. 
Although Moltmann explores patterns of thought that lead to domination, this text does not 
explore the relationship between embodiment and economics under domination with 
implications related to the practice of loving knowledge. By utilizing male gender pronouns in 
relation to embodiment and emphasizing domination as an issue of soul over body, Moltmann’s 
exploration of embodiment seems to suggest a male dominant Eurocentric perspective. To add a 
perspective that emphasizes the role of embodiment experienced in relation to domination, I 
engage the ecofeminist perspective of Rosemary Radford Ruether. 

In Gaia and God: An Ecofeminist Theology of Earth Healing, ecofeminist constructive 
theologian Ruether addresses ambiguity in Christian thought that leads to the exploitation of 


nature, women, and marginalized groups by developing an ecofeminist theology for healing of 
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the earth. Exploring the roots and development of patriarchal influence in historical, religious, 
and sociocultural narratives, Ruether explores various threads including epistemological, 
philosophical, mythological, religious, and scientific thought from various historical cultures 
which have influenced the development of Western Christian worldviews. In four parts that 
parallel Christian theological categories of creation, destruction, domination, and healing, 
Ruether traces the religious and scientific roots of theology to show how ways of thinking about 
the formation and history of the planet have contributed to the ecological crisis resulting from 
human ways of life, advocating critical reflection and action. Addressing scholars and students of 
feminism, theology, and ecology, Ruether critiques ecological implications of religious 
narratives in various traditions. 

Ruether helpfully identifies sociocultural influences in the transmission of patriarchy, 

which she notes as historically linked to Western cultural expressions, including the image of a 
male monotheistic God who is understood in dominative relation to creation.© Advocating a 
redeemed humanity in recovering capacity for relationality through psychic integration, Ruether 
calls for conversion of intellect toward care for the earth in solidarity and compassion.’ Ruether’s 
proposals include drawing upon covenantal and sacramental traditions to develop community in 
solidarity and compassion with meaningful roles for men that include sharing in nurturing roles.® 


In exploring domination of persons, Ruether addresses the ways in which embodied sexuality 


> Ruether, Gaia & God. 
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and other aspects of identity become targeted for oppression. Ruether proposes forms of thinking 
about creation and ecology that promote healing of the earth. This text is relevant to the present 
project in its pragmatic proposals for ecologically sustainable living. While Ruether emphasizes 
domination on the basis of embodied aspects of identity, I turn to Boff’s liberation theological 
perspective for further exploration of domination on an economic basis. 

In Ecology and Liberation: A New Paradigm, Boff develops an ecological paradigm that 
seeks a communion of the cosmos in which all creatures and all creation are valued for their 
inherent worth as beings in whom God’s Spirit dwells, asserting that care for the earth must take 
all of its peoples into consideration, especially the poor and marginalized.’ Boff begins by 
describing a new ecology, exploring the roles of humanity and religion as potentially harmful or 
helpful, proposing an “ecologico-social democracy” in which the needs of all beings are 
considered. Boff defines ecologico-social democracy as “a democracy that accepts not only 
human beings as its components but every part of nature, especially living species.” In this text 
addressed to students and scholars of theology as well as to churches and base communities, 
Boff’s proposed vision includes the poor within the scope of ecological concern, honors the 
needs of all beings, and is rooted in mysticism and the spirituality of St. Francis. 

Boff notes a number of significant connections between economic exploitation and 
domination. He notes that the wealthy often profit from exploitation of the poor and of nature, 


and he describes a socioeconomic dimension in all forms of oppression.'! Boff also interprets 
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domination of peoples and nature as a result of dominative traditions within Christianity and 
describes the ways in which domination is exacerbated by the myth of unlimited progress in 
modern Western society. Drawing upon the mysticism of St. Francis and calling for 
compassionate solidarity with the poor and oppressed, Boff calls for integral modernity that 
integrates bourgeois science and technology with spirituality and proletarian democracy in an 
ecologico-social democracy in which all of creation is represented, a helpful perspective in 
relation to more-than-human worlds. Connections between identity markers such as race and 
gender in relation to poverty are not developed in Boff’s text, considerations to which this study 
returns in relation to methodological considerations. 

These three thinkers offer theologies of ecology that are useful for understanding the 
roots of domination and proposing normative solutions. Each considers dimensions of oppression 
and may assist in envisioning pragmatic steps toward liberative practice. Holding the 
perspectives of these three thinkers together is useful for an intersectional approach that 
considers the impact of multiple experiences of oppression. This project draws upon the concepts 
of these thinkers including Moltmann’s concept of loving knowledge, Ruether’s pragmatic vision 
and understanding of embodiment, and Boff’s economic analysis combined with care for all 
beings. These thinkers offer perspectives that can help to develop interpretive, normative, and 
pragmatic approaches to the problem of complicity with oppressive systems by interpreting 
domination within history and theology, proposing a shift in consciousness and behavior toward 
compassion, and offering visions for practical application of these normative visions. This 


project proposes to further pragmatic implementation of this vision through practices that 
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facilitate a turn toward compassion through care for the biosphere. To explore humanity’s role in 
shifting consciousness and behavior toward compassion through practice, I consider ecofeminist, 
process, and liberation theological anthropologies. 

Theological Anthropology 

Ecofeminist theological considerations of care for the earth locate improvement in a shift 
toward love and compassion in human consciousness, suggesting possible connections between 
theological anthropology and compassionate care for the biosphere. This project acknowledges 
the way complex convergences of consciousness such as experience, memory, culture, history, 
society, volition, and other factors are integrated to motivate practices of compassion in the 
present moment. This brief overview of theological anthropology will continue the analysis of 
complicity with oppression of the natural world addressed above by engaging process, 
ecofeminist, and liberationist perspectives to interpret complicity with systems of oppression and 
reflect upon connections to human agency and subjectivity. 

I engage theological anthropological perspectives in selected writings of Keller, Ruether, 
and Suchocki. Boff’s perspective emphasizing the importance of the economic dimension of 
humanity’s relationship to the earth and need to care for the biosphere is additionally considered. 
Because material resources are derived from the natural world, Boff’s perspective about lack of 
access to resources is critical in the face of systems that routinely dehumanize, devalue, and 
marginalize persons in cycles of oppression that further limit access to resources. '” In this 


discussion, theologies of anthropology will be engaged to interpret the problem of complicity 
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with systems of domination in relation to proposed practices of compassionate care for the 
biosphere. These theological conversation partners can help to interpret and analyze the 
influence of human subjectivity and agency upon the domination and oppression of human and 
more-than-human creation as well as propose normative visions and pragmatic solutions for 
compassionate care of the earth. 

In Sexism and God-Talk, Ruether describes “sexism as sin.”!* For Ruether, the sin of 
patriarchy dehumanizes and objectifies women and other marginalized persons, in part by 
associating them with devalued matter, immanence, and physicality. Drawing attention to the 
influence of patriarchy in Judeo-Christian tradition and its influences in Ancient Near Eastern, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Christian historical cultural thought, Ruether calls for a conversion from 
sexism as original sin, directing all human intellect toward care for creation, one another, the 
earth, and living in mutuality with all of life as redeemed humanity in the image of God. 
Integrating various strands of feminism into an ecofeminist theology that brings patriarchal 
assumptions of traditional theology to awareness, Ruether seeks a framework for understanding 
patterns of consciousness, undermining patriarchy by recognizing male dominance as a 
sociocultural influence, bringing sexism to conscious awareness, outlining its implications in 
practice, integrating various strands of feminist thought into a single coherent feminist theology, 
and developing a functional paradigm for creating an egalitarian society inclusive of women and 


oppressed groups. Calling for a conversion of intelligence toward care for one another and the 
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earth, Ruether proposes strategies for transformation, calling for both male and female images of 
redeemed humanity.!* 

By identifying patriarchy’s sources in the development of civilization and Christian 
theology, Ruether facilitates an understanding of sexism as a pervasive form of oppression 
throughout history that cuts across cultures, races, and contexts. Ruether’s analysis also lends a 
deeper understanding of the role that brain development may play in apparent differences in 
thinking between males and females. Seeking an egalitarian community characterized by care for 
one another and creation, Ruether envisions a new community coming into being as redeemed 
humanity modeled in Christ recovers capacity for non-hierarchical relationships through psychic 
integration. Through this concept Ruether calls for integration of rational and relational modes of 
thought, integrating logical thinking traditionally associated with the left hemisphere of the brain 
and relational thinking traditionally associated with the right hemisphere of the brain and their 
associations with men and women respectively.'° Although a detailed exploration of brain 
function is beyond the scope of this study, the development of compassion, as the exploration of 
compassion oriented therapy will show, is relevant and consistent with the theological call for a 
shift in consciousness and action toward compassion. Integration for transformation requires 
careful attention to relation, and Ruether proposes a vision of humanity redeemed through 
psychic integration of rational and relational modes of thought in both men and women, making 


egalitarian relationships possible.'!° Advocating a conversion of intellect that directs human 
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activity and attention toward care of the earth, Ruether’s envisioned role for humanity in 
egalitarian relationship is consistent with the role theologies of ecology call for humanity to play. 
For an additional perspective regarding patriarchal influence upon modes of thought associated 
with masculinity and femininity, I turn to the work of Catherine Keller. 

In From a Broken Web, philosopher and process theologian Catherine Keller describes 
separative selfhood that contributes to patriarchy, as patriarchy in turn replicates separative 
selfhood that expects autonomous individualism for men and soluble selfhood characterized by 
denial of self in relationship for women.'’ Calling for the development of a connective selfhood, 
Keller seeks to bring sexism and separatism to conscious awareness as a means of challenging 
them, contending that individualism, separatism, and sexism have exerted a fundamental 
formative influence upon the self in Western society.'* For Keller, separation seeks the illusion 
of independence through objectification of self and others that denies relationality and 
interdependence. Keller’s description of the separative self that seeks to project the illusion of 
autonomous individualism may illumine the perspective that justifies exploitation of labor and 
resources, objectifying and labeling the oppressed as dependent while denying the reality toward 
which Keller and Ruether point—that the oppressors depend upon the oppressed and 
misappropriate their labor and resources. Keller’s definition of sin as separation may be helpful 
for understanding the ways in which classical theology may contribute to conflictual and 


contradictory notions of separative selfhood that motivate a violation of relation through an 
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active rejection of connection and relationality. Through an exploration of classical Christian 
theology, Keller shows how the characterization of human sin as being turned in upon the self is 
consistent with characterizations of God as eternally reflecting upon God’s self. Keller thus 
illustrates how the Christian ideal of formation in the image of God reproduces sin under 
traditional patriarchal theology. 

Keller describes interconnection as the nature of existence, as persons experience infinite 
community in which all are connected. Envisioning a salvific triad of relation of mother, 
daughter, and beloved son, Keller overcomes the patriarchal dualism of salvation in the 
relationship of Father and Son.!? Describing a process of “becoming as a child,” Keller 
articulates the possibility that “The child within . . . carries not only the personal past but the 
possible future. Women and men can return—now—to reclaim and transform the ‘preoedipal 
phase’ and so retrace their steps to maturation.””° Keller describes a process of integration that 
involves divining love as Eros at the core of the self through a process of self-composition. 
Describing becoming as a child as part of that process, Keller notes the tendency to feel 
contempt for our own vulnerability and weakness, which she associates with the child we carry 
within ourselves. She writes “The child is always already there in us—however lost she or he 
seems to us, however neglected, undernourished, and left behind in a repressed state of 
preoedipality.””' Keller’s perspective offers helpful insights for the present project, including an 


interpretation of domination as a result of separation and pragmatic opportunities for self- 
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compassion for the vulnerable child within that can inform a framework for compassion for the 
biosphere that can encompass care for the suffering child within ourselves. While she helpfully 
proposes a vision of connective selfhood, Keller’s text is limited in its exploration of pragmatic 
steps for implementation. 

In God Christ Church, feminist process theologian Marjorie Suchocki reinterprets 
classical trinitarian concepts for a current context from a feminist process theological perspective 
to facilitate an understanding of the Trinity that overcomes hierarchical social structures in a 
reversal consistent with God’s reign.”” Through an explication of “God for us” as presence, 
wisdom, and power, Suchocki delineates the significance of the presence of God in Christ, the 
wisdom of God manifested in the church, and the power of God as Trinity. Suchocki describes 
original sin as the demonic, the cumulative preceding actions of human society conveying the 


destructive influence of the past to the present.”* 


God is hidden yet revealed indirectly as 
awareness brings experience to consciousness, increasing awareness of the divine lure toward 
complexity, harmony, and beauty in each moment along with the possibility of conscious 
participation in God’s purposes. 

Suchocki’s theological anthropology offers a number of helpful insights for the present 
project. By describing sin in terms of the demonic, Suchocki references the influence of the past 


that can obscure the possibility of newness and lead to an expectation that destructive influences 


of the past will be continually perpetuated in the present and future. This destructive influence 
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includes violation of relation. Suchocki’s perspective resonates with the historical and relational 
understandings of patriarchy and separation described by Ruether and Keller. Although the 
development of a systematic Christology is beyond the scope of this project, Suchocki posits that 
Christ is incorporated into the past and shared future of those identified in Christ, offering 
transformed opportunities for the present. Suchocki asserts that love and justice are embodied 
through the action of the community in contextually relevant ways.”* Although Suchocki 
emphasizes the role of the church in facilitating participation in God’s purposes, she expands the 
possibility beyond Christian contexts for “an everlasting dialogue, each sharing with another a 
vision of beauty from a particular perspective, yet keenly and gratefully and joyfully feeling the 
depths of beauty from which all our visions spring.””° 

Although a thorough exploration of Boff’s theological anthropology is beyond the scope 
of this project, I note Boff’s understanding of humanity in relation to ethics in Ecology and 
Liberation. In the opening chapter of this volume, Boff raises the question of whether humanity 
is inherently helpful or harmful to creation. In an exploration of an ecologically grounded ethics, 
Boff states that anthropocentrism and utilitarianism result in human beings justifying the 
domination of nature for their own ends, engaging in acts of subjugation that deny the rights of 
other people and species. Boff’s normative vision draws on an array of traditions and thinkers to 
propose a universal ethic of compassion that seeks the well-being of peoples, beings, and 


creation. Consistent with the aims of the present project, Boff proposes a pragmatic vision of 
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humanity living in solidarity with one another, other beings, and creation, in respect, solidarity, 
conservation, and caretaking.”° 

In the theological anthropological perspectives of these thinkers, sin is characterized as 
patriarchy, separation, domination, and the demonic violation of relation. Normative visions 
include Ruether’s call for redeemed humanity, Keller’s call for connective selfhood, Suchocki’s 
articulation of divine lure toward God’s loving purposes, and Boff’s call for life in solidarity 
with the poor. Considering implementation of these visions recalls the experience of dissonance 
that can result from complicity with oppression despite a commitment to compassion. Although 
the forces that tend toward complicity can seem daunting, I propose small steps in a process of 
multiple moves for shifts of consciousness and behavior toward compassion that seeks to 
implement the normative and pragmatic visions of these thinkers through a pastoral theological 
approach. 

Ecofeminist, Process, and Liberation Theology Conclusions 

These theologians offer normative and pragmatic visions through theologies of ecology 
and anthropology for a shift in consciousness and behavior toward compassion, yet domination 
persists despite awareness of the normative aims that suggest we ought to practice just, 
egalitarian, connective, and compassionate relationships. As will be explored in considering 
pastoral theology, exploring the economic roots of oppression may facilitate understanding of 
complicity with oppressive economic systems. This project proposes a synthesis of these 


ecofeminist, process, and liberation theologies of ecology and anthropology that ecologically 
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contextualizes embodied human existence, which needs transformation toward loving 
consciousness and behavior as the basis for an intersectional ecotherapeutic practice of 
compassion for the biosphere. Through a set of practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers 
that includes collaborative action along with social, ecological, and economic self-reflexivity, I 
explore embodied practices that take the multifaceted intersecting dimensions of life into 
consideration in an effort to increase practices, however small, of loving compassion for the 
biosphere. For further exploration of the dissonance associated with complicity with oppression 
in conflict with a commitment to compassion, I consider compassion-oriented therapies. 

Eclectic Therapeutic Perspectives, Theories, and Practices 

As a pastoral caregiver, my orientation toward pastoral care and counseling is primarily 
from a spiritual and theological perspective enriched by the social sciences. I draw upon various 
therapeutic approaches in an eclectic way in support of a compassion-focused spiritually 
integrative psychotherapeutic orientation. 
Compassion-Oriented Therapies 

Having explored theologies of anthropology and ecology and discovered the need for 
turning human consciousness and behavior toward compassion for the biospheric community, I 
now turn toward therapies based upon practices of compassion. Although a thorough exploration 
of these therapies is beyond the scope of this study, selected scholars in this field will be briefly 
considered to explore the ways in which the bases of compassion therapies contribute to 
addressing the dissonance between complicity and compassion and to developing an 


intersectional ecotherapeutic pastoral theology. Primary dimensions of “compassion-based 
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therapies” addressed in this study include evolutionary understandings of the human brain and 
practices for cultivating compassion.”’ Through the work of scholars of compassion-based 
therapies Paul Gilbert, Kristin Neff, and Christopher Germer along with scholars who approach 
compassion from the perspective of spiritual practice, these thinkers will be explored in relation 
to theoretical underpinnings and practices that facilitate a shift in thinking and action toward 
compassion.”® This aim resonates with the shift toward compassion for the biosphere called for 
within the field of theology, informing an inquiry into compassion for the biosphere as a 
response to dissonance between complicity and compassion. 

This review begins with literature that teaches practices of self-compassion. In Self- 
Compassion: The Proven Power of Being Kind to Yourself by research psychologist Kristin Neff, 
the self-compassion practice outlined is based upon practices of mindfulness rooted in the 
Buddhist tradition.”? Neff defines self-compassion in terms of “‘self-kindness, a sense of 
connection with the rest of humanity, and balanced awareness.”*° Written for those seeking to 
cultivate self-compassion, this text offers a set of self-directed practices for the cultivation of 


self-compassion with the intention of decreasing self-criticism and promoting well-being. Neff 
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explores self-compassion and compassion for others, noting that compassion for others can be 
beneficial to self.*! While emphasizing the importance of compassion for self and others, Neff’s 
work is limited in its attention to compassion for the biosphere. 

In Mindfulness and Psychotherapy edited by Christopher K. Germer and Ronald D. 
Siegel, mindfulness is explored as a process that underlies therapeutic approaches from both 
neuroscientific and spiritual approaches.*” In “Cultivating Attention and Compassion,” William 
D. Morgan, Susan T. Morgan, and Christopher K. Germer describe techniques for cultivating 
attention and compassion both within and outside of therapy sessions as a means to seek the 
alleviation of suffering.*? These thinkers define compassion as sharing in the suffering 
experienced by oneself or others, accompanied by a desire to alleviate it.*4 Noting differing 
forms of attention including open awareness and concentrated focus, the authors note how 
increased attention can enhance compassion.*° The chapter notes the importance of self- 
compassion as a foundation for all compassion, and notes the hope that cultivating attention, 
compassion, and goodwill may contribute to the transformation of suffering.*° The authors' 
description of the connection between attention and compassion articulates practices which may 
facilitate a shift in consciousness toward compassion, but the text does not explicitly address 


compassion for the biosphere. 
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In Wisdom and Compassion in Psychotherapy: Deepening Mindfulness in Clinical 
Practice, Germer and Siegel explore and define wisdom and compassion in psychotherapy from 
perspectives of Western and Buddhist thought, considering their importance and relevance for 
psychotherapeutic contexts.*’ Exploring the meaning, history, and development of compassion 
followed by a similar consideration of wisdom, the authors contend that the study of these 
concepts reflects the leading edge of anticipated development for the integration of a Buddhist 
psychological perspective within psychotherapy.** With an intended audience of 
psychotherapists, this text explores a rationale for compassion in psychotherapy, which may 
facilitate a shift in consciousness toward compassion. This text helpfully explores compassion 
and wisdom, illuminating the ways in which wisdom may be considered a practical application 
of compassion. 

In "The Origins and Nature of Compassion Focused Therapy" published in British 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, professor of clinical psychology Paul Gilbert describes 
characteristics of Compassion-Focused Therapy (CFT) originating in brain science that seeks to 
understand the evolution of the brain. Gilbert explores the ways conflicts between different brain 
areas and functions may cause "tricky brain" that can contribute to mental health struggles to 
reconcile conflicting brain perceptions and impulses.*? Gilbert notes that CFT involves 


identifying these variations in perception and the early life experiences that may have 
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contributed to forming them, noting threat and affiliative responses. CFT seeks to cultivate 
affiliative responses, and CFT interventions may include “breathing, posture, facial expressions, 
and voice tones and other exercises” to regulate affect and cultivate compassionate responses. *° 
Gilbert notes how the stimulation of affiliation can cultivate the “experience of a compassionate 
self,” which may facilitate a shift in consciousness toward compassion.*' Gilbert notes the origin 
of the therapy in clinical work and notes that it emphasizes evolutionary understandings of the 
brain, including descriptions of various brain areas, their evolutions, and practical implications 
for well-being. Gilbert’s exploration of links between embodied, emotional, and cognitive 
experience in relation to motivational systems which organize a whole complex of behaviors and 
responses are relevant for the present project.** Gilbert’s description of “tricky brain” may have 
some correlations with dissonance between complicity and compassion as responses motivated 
by threat and acquisition may prompt differing behaviors in relation to economic resources than 
responses motivated by compassion. 

Considered in relation to the problem of complicity with systems of oppression, 
compassion-based therapies may illuminate multiple influences upon perception, interpretation, 
motivation, and action. The compassion orientation in psychotherapy offers a way to explore the 
array of cognitive, emotional, embodied, contextual, relational, and other factors motivating 
interpretation and response that can complement and parallel interpretations offered by theology. 


Implicit anthropocentrism in these therapeutic applications may be noted in the description of 
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loving-kindness as ultimately extending to “groups of people without differentiation.”*? While 
directing loving-kindness to groups of people is important and helpful, it does not address the 
call to cultivate compassion for the biosphere within the theological models considered. While 
each of these thinkers points toward a shift in consciousness toward compassion, an opportunity 
exists in the literature for further development of compassion for the biosphere. In search of a 
compassion-based therapeutic interaction with the natural world, I turn to ecotherapy. 
Ecotherapy 

In this section, I review a Buddhist approach to ecotherapy to understand the motivations 
underlying this therapeutic modality and how they relate to the call for a shift in consciousness 
toward compassion for the biosphere. Due to the key influence of Buddhist based mindfulness 
and compassion in the foregoing exploration of compassion-based therapies, I engage an 
explicitly Buddhist approach to ecotherapy. 

In Ecotherapy in Practice: A Buddhist Model, psychotherapist and practicing Buddhist 
Caroline Brazier explores components of ecotherapy, including embodiment, the influence of 
indoor and outdoor spaces in which therapy may occur, the significance of action for healing 
transformation as a component of well-being, the energies of which life and the biosphere are 
comprised, and an exploration of ecotherapeutic and spiritual possibilities for shaping daily life 


t.4 


that acknowledges the interdependence of people and the planet.”” The book is a collection of 
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theories, methods, and practices adaptable to various contexts, settings, and participants. It 
focuses on an “other-centered” approach through which the natural world is considered as other 


with whom participants interact.*° 


Written for an audience of professionals in psychotherapy, the 
text describes theoretical foundations and practical applications for ecotherapy, promoting 
awareness of our dependence upon the earth that will benefit humans, creatures, and the planet. 
Brazier describes practical applications and articulates the way the desire for acquisition along 
with other motivations can influence humanity's relation to the earth.*° A limitation with regard 
to turning compassionate care toward the earth is that compassion is not explicitly named as a 
primary motivator in ecotherapy, and Brazier notes that compassion for the earth is sometimes 
engaged for self-focused reasons.*’ Noting the need for “a more compassionate and skillful 
relationship to the planet,” Brazier calls for ecotherapists’ critique of their own practice and its 
possibilities for anthropocentric bias.*® 

Through this project, I emphasize compassion as a motivating factor in caring for the 
earth. I explore a compassionate motivation to alleviate suffering of the earth, engaging 


ecotherapy with compassion oriented therapeutic approaches that support the shift in 


consciousness and behavior called for through practice. 
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Cognitive Dissonance Theory 

In a retrospective look at cognitive dissonance theory, E. Harmon-Jones and Judith Mills 
trace the history of the theory and prevailing understandings within this paradigm.*? Beginning 
with the origin of the concept by Leon Festinger in 1957, the authors trace the development of 
concepts within the theory based upon human and more-than-human experimental research by 
leading figures in the field. These experiments have focused upon identification of predictable 
patterns of response in the relationship of attitudes, behavior, cognition, experience, motivation, 
and other variables. In a series of experiments, researchers have been able to predict with 
statistically significant accuracy the ways in which human and more-than-human participants 
will respond in various situations and in response to various motivators and stimuli. Affective, 
economic, experiential, attitudinal, behavioral, and cognitive factors have been variously 
explored and considered throughout the decades, resulting in numerous concepts and subtheories 
within the theory. The statistical predictability of these studies suggests the potential for alarming 
manipulation of consciousness and perception. Attention is needed to transform practice toward 
increased congruence with moral values rather than shifting values and beliefs to rationalize 


behavior inconsistent with moral commitments. 


4° Eddie Harmon-Jones and Judson Mills, “An Introduction to Cognitive Dissonance Theory and an 
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Conclusions from Ecotherapy and Compassion-Oriented Therapies 

Compassion-based therapies offer perspectives that can facilitate a shift in consciousness 
toward compassion and can offer insights that are useful in the interpretive and normative tasks 
of practical theology to be described in the discussion of methodology and methods. 
Compassion-based therapies have been limited, however, in addressing direct application to the 
biosphere. The ecotherapeutic perspective considered here has had limited engagement with 
compassion. This project promotes compassionate ecotherapy to consider how compassionate 
care for the biosphere affects spiritual well-being. As noted in the consideration of these 
therapies above, ecotherapeutic and compassion-based therapeutic practices have often tended to 
be anthropocentric. Self-compassion can be beneficial in reflexivity regarding the problem of 
complicity with oppressive systems as dissonance between practice and intention may result in 
difficult emotions, moral injury, or moral stress. Drawing upon calls for compassion toward the 
biosphere in theology, this project seeks to engage a compassionate ecotherapy for pastoral 
theology. I propose compassion for the biospheric community that includes self, others, and 
more-than-human worlds in conjunction with ecotherapy grounded in compassion that seeks to 
alleviate suffering of the biosphere through concrete practices of care that promote well-being. 
This may facilitate a shift in consciousness and action toward compassion for the biosphere, a 
shift called for by process, ecofeminist, and liberation theologies considered previously. 

Pastoral and Practical Theology 
The field of pastoral theology has given limited attention to the ecological context upon 


which human life depends and within which human beings are interdependent. Therefore, I 
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endeavor to identify points of connection in the literature that sustain attention to the ecological 
context of humanity. This review of the pastoral theological literature will explore how the 
relationship between persons and contexts has been viewed from a systems perspective through 
selected pastoral theological literature. We begin by noting dominant themes in the way human 
existence has been understood within pastoral theology. Next, we note the interrelationship 
between persons and the earth articulated by Howard Clinebell, consider the interrelationship 
between persons and systems articulated by Larry Graham, explore Nancy Ramsay’s 
engagement of intersectionality, consider Bruce Rogers-Vaughn’s critique of neoliberal ideology 
and its pervasive influence upon a wide variety of contexts, and engage Carrie Doehring’s 
engagement of spiritual integration in response to moral stress. Through the perspectives of these 
thinkers, I consider pastoral theology’s attention to ecological and systemic contexts. Through 
this review of the literature, I explore a trajectory within pastoral theology that encompasses 
contextual, ecological, systemic, analytical, and economic thought along with implications for 
persons and systems. This review seeks a pastoral theological exploration in response to 
theology’s call for a shift in consciousness toward compassion, compassion-based therapies’ 
insights for interpreting responses and cultivating awareness with compassion, ecotherapeutic 
perspectives regarding care for the earth, and a practical theological inquiry into the implications 
for practice. 

Ecofeminist, liberation, and process theologies of ecology noted above locate 
responsibility for improving the health of the biosphere in a shift of human consciousness toward 


love and compassion. Although a comprehensive review of theological anthropological 
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understandings within pastoral theology is beyond the scope of this study, this review of the 
literature begins by noting a sampling of prevailing ideas in the way humanity has been 
understood within the field of pastoral theology. Anton Boisen’s concept of the living human 
document has played an influential role in shaping pastoral theology’s understanding of the 
individual in care. Expanding this concept to include contexts, pastoral and practical theologian 
Bonnie Miller-McLemore describes the “living document within the web’*? to describe persons 
within the complex networks of connections and relations in which persons exist. Relevant to 
this study, Kirk Bingaman notes the insights of contemplative neuroscience for pastoral 
counseling, including the potential for both psychologically and theologically based 
anthropologies to reinforce a "negativity bias" described as neurologically inherent in the brain.*! 
Also relevant to this study are noteworthy explorations of the relationship between place and 
identity that have been made within the field, including those by Lucinda Huffaker and Jan 
Holton.°? 

Despite this contextualization that acknowledges relationality, pastoral theologian 
Barbara McClure notes the pervasive influence of individualism within the practice of pastoral 


care and counseling, noting that its detrimental effects can contribute to pathologizing persons 
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who have internalized oppressive sociocultural dynamics.** While efforts have been made to 
overcome individualism in the theory of pastoral theology, McClure notes that the influence of 
Western individualism persists in practice.** The problematic nature of individualism is furthered 
by Moltmann’s analysis demonstrating its basis in a subject-object dichotomy that contributes to 
domination. To develop a set of practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers that facilitates 
conscious awareness of compassionate interconnection and participation in the biospheric 
community, I turn to Howard Clinebell, Larry Graham, Nancy Ramsay, Bruce Rogers-Vaughn, 
Carrie Doehring, and Barbara McClure as pastoral theologians whose work supports awareness 
of integral interrelationship and practice. 

In Ecotherapy: Healing Ourselves, Healing the Earth, scholar of pastoral care and 
counseling Howard Clinebell proposes an ecologically grounded understanding of humanity, 
describing social and environmental context considerations and advocating caring for persons by 
caring for the earth.°° Clinebell begins with theoretical foundations of an ecotherapeutic 
approach; develops an integration of various religious, indigenous, and scientific perspectives; 
and concludes with an exploration of practices. Addressing clinicians and teachers, Clinebell 
promotes ecotherapy and ecoeducation to enhance well-being for care seekers as well as to 


benefit persons and the earth.*° 
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Because Clinebell emphasizes environmental and social contexts within which persons 
exist, his approach is foundational to this project which engages an intersectional ecotherapeutic 
approach. Clinebell’s anthropological perspective may be summarized by the ecological circle, 
in which he describes humanity as “nurtured by nature” and “nurturing nature.”°’ Among 
concepts that foster awareness of connection to the earth, Clinebell describes bioregionalism as a 
scientifically and socially grounded understanding of geographical space that promotes 
sustainable living in connection to place.°® This study draws upon these concepts of human 
relation to the biosphere in conjunction with Clinebell’s assertion that caregivers “need to begin 
by deepening their own relationship with the natural world, while examining their lifestyles to 
see if they express or contradict ecofriendly living.”°? This is a key point for this project, which 
seeks to develop a set of ecotherapeutic practices for the formation of caregivers. Clinebell’s 
work is limited in the extent of his analysis of wider systemic issues of socioeconomic 
oppression as related to care of persons and the earth. To consider a more systemic perspective, I 
turn to the psychosystemic approach of Larry Graham. 

In Care of Persons, Care of Worlds: A Psychosystems Approach to Pastoral Care and 
Counseling, pastoral theologian Larry Kent Graham calls for awareness of ways that psyches and 
systems are mutually constitutive, noting the connection between psyches and sociocultural 


systems and advocating an increase of love and justice for earth, self, and neighbor.® The text 
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begins with theoretical development exploring interrelationships between persons and systems, 
followed by practical application through several case study analyses. The author’s purpose 
includes promoting understanding of the complex interrelationship between persons and worlds. 
Graham perceives an integral interrelationship between psyches and systems, reflected in the 
assertion that “psyches create systems and systems create psyches."°! Pastoral caregivers are 
among Graham’s intended audience, and Graham notes Clinebell’s thought as a primary 
influence underlying this work exploring integral interrelationship between persons and 
systems.°” Graham notes, “The ministry of care seeks to promote change. In general terms, 
change is understood as an effective increase of love, justice, and ecological partnership 
throughout the psychosystemic matrix.”®? This is a key concept for this project, which seeks to 
increase the practice of love through a shift toward compassion for the biosphere in solidarity 
and partnership. Graham’s text is limited in offering pragmatic solutions for ecological 
partnership. For a perspective that furthers analysis of systemic oppression, I turn to Nancy 
Ramsay’s engagement of intersectionality. 

In “Analyzing and Engaging Asymmetries of Power: Intersectionality as a Resource for 
Practices of Care,” practical and pastoral theologian Nancy Ramsay describes possibilities for 
intersectionality to be implemented in pastoral theology, and for pastoral theology to contribute 


to intersectionality as a metatheory, asserting that these perspectives can mutually inform and 
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enhance each other.** Ramsay begins with an introduction and review of the literature, continues 
with an overview of intersectional theory development, explores key concepts, and concludes 
with a case study from the field of pastoral theology. Ramsay advocates intersectional analysis 
within congregational ministry, creating opportunities for parishioners to become aware of 
limitations in their perspectives that can cause them to be unaware of differences caused by 
privilege and oppression within their communities. Ramsay advocates the cultivation of 
liberative awareness within congregations and their ministries that can facilitate the development 
of solidarity across lines of difference. 

Ramsay explores compatibility between intersectional theory and pastoral theology, 
noting that “Pastoral and practical theologians also can make constructive contributions to this 
intersection of power and identity in part because of our familiarity with psychological 
dimensions of identity as experienced emotionally.”®° According to this analysis, the intersecting 
nature of power and identity is integral to human existence. In the case study analysis, Ramsay 
describes the implications of intersectionality within the congregational context and the 
opportunities for further exploration by the congregation utilizing tools of intersectional analysis. 
Although the limited exploration of future possibilities described may flow from a commitment 
to the importance of congregations working in mutuality with community members as experts in 


the in situations that affect them,°’ without additional processes in place such an approach could 
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leave intersectionality vulnerable to a co-optation by neoliberal ideology as described by Bruce 
Rogers-Vaughn.® For a perspective which offers pragmatic steps for an intersectionality that 
resists co-optation by the dominant ideology of neoliberalism described below, I consider the 
work of Bruce Rogers-Vaughn. 

In Care of Souls in a Neoliberal Age, pastoral theologian Bruce Rogers-Vaughn attests to 
the influence of neoliberalism as a source of suffering that brings persons to seek spiritual care, 
describing its effects upon places, systems, and those who are affected by them.” By describing 
economic changes within his hometown, Rogers-Vaughn explores the development of neoliberal 
ideology and its practical, political, and societal effects. With an intended audience of spiritual 
caregivers, Rogers-Vaughn engages insightful analysis of the development and implications of 
neoliberalism, particularly regarding spiritual distress and suffering among persons seeking care. 
He concludes by proposing practical steps toward facilitating movement beyond capitalism and 
neoliberalism. Rogers-Vaughn advocates the development of collectives, care of soul 
characterized by solidarity and love, and the strengthening of hope as means to challenge 
neoliberalism and promote well-being. 

Rogers-Vaughn offers numerous helpful perspectives for further exploration in the 
development of this project. With a post-capitalist perspective on intersectionality, Rogers- 
Vaughn stresses the importance of emphasizing the justice-centered womanist origins of this 


concept, highlights the need to maintain focus upon the embodied and material dimensions of 
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these intersections of power and identity, and highlights the importance of reducing the risk of 
co-optation of the concept by neoliberalism.’” Emphasizing the role of love in overcoming 
neoliberal ideology, Rogers-Vaughn notes that neoliberalism is confounded in the face of love.’! 
A post-capitalist intersectionality seeks an increase of consciousness to address suffering,’” and 
Rogers-Vaughn describes a need for solidarity with love for each one as valued and unique.” 
Engaging the dialectical materialist perspective of David Smail, Rogers- Vaughn highlights the 
importance of the material dimensions of existence in spiritual care.’ While Rogers-Vaughn’s 
primary emphasis is on love for humanity, this project proposes love and solidarity that fully 
embraces humanity and extends to more-than-human worlds as well. Taking up Rogers- 
Vaughn’s call to steps toward solidarity regardless how small, this project proposes loving, 
compassionate solidarity in material practices of compassionate care for the biosphere.” 

In “Resilience as the Relational Ability to Spiritually Integrate Moral Stress,” Carrie 
Doehring explores the work of feminist theologians Valerie Saiving and Bonnie Miller- 
McLemore to explore the impact of moral stress, which occurs along a continuum of severity 
from activities of daily living to traumatic experiences of moral injury, to show how moral stress 
can be spiritually integrated through “Spiritually supportive relationships and communities, 


spiritual practices fostering compassion, and theological reflexivity . . . .”’° Doehring shows how 
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internalized social oppressions such as race, class, and sexism can induce shame, self-criticism, 
and fear of causing harm that can be debilitating and contribute to social isolation. 

Written for pastoral and practical theological audiences, Doehring seeks to advocate 
connection and spiritual integration, which she defines as an "ongoing process of resisting social 
oppression internalized and experienced physiologically through stress reactions."’’ Doehring 
articulates a helpful process which includes identifying moments of well-being, considering how 
to engage opportunities for such moments in daily life, becoming aware of physical symptoms of 
moral stress, and engaging practices that facilitate the development of compassion.’ I propose a 
set of practices intended to cultivate compassion that can be engaged in collective solidarity and 
mutuality, offering shared expressions of compassionate care for the biosphere. 

Doehring writes, “Moral stress and injury can be understood, then, as a pattern of values, 
beliefs, and ways of coping energized by shame, guilt, fear of causing harm, or self-disgust....”"” 
Doehring notes that systems can cause moral stress, and Doehring describes the role of societal 
systems, including the economic, on a macro scale in shaping the microsystemic lived theologies 
of individuals.8° Doehring notes that practices of compassion are part of a process of spiritual 
integration that can facilitate the development of positive emotions to motivate social connection 
rather than isolation. Doehring’s process of spiritual integration that includes compassion in 


conjunction with theological reflection may inform an approach that meets shame induced by 
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societal systems with compassion for self along with human and more-than-human others. This 
study proposes that practices of compassion for the biosphere can play a role in beginning to 
illuminate and correct deficiencies in economic systems by creatively engaging the 
interrelationship between macrosystems and microsystems through practices of compassion. 

Pastoral theology offers possibilities for understanding persons in contexts in ways that 
are embodied as well as ecologically and economically grounded in compassion and solidarity. 
Clinebell’s vision of caring for the earth as a means of caring for persons has implications in 
relation to Graham’s understanding of systems. Because care for the earth can be a means of 
caring for persons and care for persons can be care for systems, practices of care for the earth 
may be means of caring for systems. Ramsay’s engagement of intersectionality offers a resource 
for pastoral and practical theology that can facilitate a more thorough analysis of the interactions 
between psyches and systems. In addition, Rogers-Vaughn adds emphasis on embodiment and 
materiality to this intersectional systemic analysis. This brings us back to Clinebell’s 
understanding of persons in relation to the biosphere, but with a fuller and more systemic 
analysis of the embodied, ecological, economic, and material interactions that constitute constant 
and ongoing dimensions of existence, facilitating care for the earth that attends to and extends 
compassion toward complex multifaceted dimensions of existence. Engaging the problem of 
dissonance between complicity with oppressive systems and a commitment to compassion 
through the process of spiritual integration described by Doehring, I propose practices engaged 


in collective solidarity to cultivate compassion through material expressions of care for the 
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biosphere. I now turn to consideration of the implications of the literature for a shift in 
consciousness and behavior toward compassion through practice. 

Implications of the Literature 

This review of the literature has explored possible responses to the problem of dissonance 
between complicity with oppression and a commitment to compassion through ecofeminist, 
process, and liberation theological, compassion oriented, ecotherapeutic, pastoral theological, 
and practical theological perspectives. This dissonance can result from the contradictions of 
seeking to live a religious and spiritual commitment to compassion in a neoliberal economic 
system that may be driven by threat and acquisition motivations as well as objectification of the 
biosphere. Ecofeminist, process, and liberation theologies of ecology advocate a shift in human 
consciousness toward compassion for the biosphere, locating responsibility for this shift in a 
contextual understanding of humanity characterized by integrative thinking and life in mutual 
relationships characterized by care for the earth. This project integrates theologies of ecology and 
anthropology to ecologically contextualize human existence and facilitate a shift toward 
compassionate consciousness and action. 

To further explore this call for a shift in consciousness toward compassion within 
theology, I have considered compassion-oriented and ecotherapeutic approaches. Compassion- 
based therapies offer evolutionary understandings of the human brain that help to interpret the 
role of motivation systems in human relationship to one another and the natural world. These 
therapies offer a way to interpret conflicting motivation systems that can contribute to the 


experience of dissonance. These approaches also describe practices through which compassion 
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can be cultivated, which I will explore to identify possible connections with ecotherapy that 
promotes well-being through therapeutic interaction between persons and the earth. 

This review of the literature has explored pastoral and practical theological perspectives 
that view persons, systems, and the natural world in integral interrelationship to one another. 
Through intersectional perspectives, I have explored resources for further analysis that critique 
oppressive systems and point toward a shift in consciousness toward compassion. An 
opportunity exists in the literature for a set of practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers 
that responds to ecodespair resulting from complicity in harm of the earth through a set of 
practices grounded in a practical theological approach that seeks to respond to complicity with 
awareness of caregiver lifestyle in daily activities and practices of compassionate care for the 
earth. Through reflecting theologically upon the problem of complicity with systems of 
domination through a phenomenological dramaturgical analysis of autoethnographic case study 
data, I propose to explore complicity with oppression, its causes, and its effects with the goal of 
developing a set of practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers that includes ecological and 
economic self-reflexivity and material practices of compassionate interaction with the natural 


world. 
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Chapter 3. Methodology and Methods 


Having identified the problem of complicity with oppression, proposed a thesis that 
engages practices of compassionate care for the earth, and explored relevant ecofeminist, 
process, and liberation theological perspectives in conjunction with compassion-focused, 
ecotherapeutic, and pastoral theological literature, I now describe methodological approaches 
and methods for data collection and analysis to assist in analysis of the causes, constitutive 
elements, and consequences of dissonance resulting from complicity with oppression. I begin by 
articulating practical theological methods utilized, including four tasks of practical theology 
articulated by Richard Osmer in conjunction with Rebecca Chopp’s liberation praxis theological 
method.' Following this I describe multiple methods of autoethnographic data collection and 
analysis, approaches articulated by Heewon Chang and Carolyn Ellis.” This analysis is engaged 
for the purpose of building collective collaboration in compassionate care for the earth, with a 
perspective that understands care for more-than-human worlds, seeking an enlivened 
understanding of the elements of the natural world.* Through these methodological approaches 
and methods, the dissonance between a commitment to compassion and complicity with 
oppression will be described, its causes interpreted, a normative vision proposed, and practices 


for the formation of spiritual caregivers through compassion for the biosphere will be explored. 
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Practical Theological Method 
This dissertation engages four tasks of practical theological reflection as an 
organizational framework for describing the problem of complicity with oppression, interpreting 
the causes of this situation, proposing a normative vision, and developing pragmatic solutions.* 
In attending to the descriptive-empirical task, Osmer recommends attending to assumptions to 
bring to awareness the metatheories informing perspectives of the researcher that form the 
framework for exploration of the problem.> Metatheoretical perspectives informing this study 
include intersectionality as explored by Patricia Hill Collins and Sirma Bilge, and decoloniality 
as explored by Walter Mignolo and Catherine Walsh.° Empirical data is analyzed to explore 
dissonance resulting from complicity with oppressive systems despite a commitment to 
compassion. The descriptive-empirical task is also facilitated through Roy Herndon 
SteinhoffSmith’s case study method.’ Through the interpretive task, causes of the problem are 
interpreted through ecotherapy and intersectionality as cognate conversation partners. The third 
task of practical theology, focusing upon the normative dimension, is addressed through 
correlation with ecofeminist, process, and liberation theological thought in conjunction with 
compassion-based and ecotherapeutic perspectives. Through practical theology’s pragmatic 
fourth task practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers are proposed and the effect of these 


caregiving practices upon spiritual well-being are considered. 
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Within the framework of four tasks, this project engages Rebecca Chopp’s liberation 
praxis method of practical theological reflection. Chopp’s method is based upon the work of 
liberation theologian Gustavo Gutierrez, begins with those oppressed within history, is practice 
oriented, critiques church and society, and proposes future practice.’ Chopp contrasts her 
approach with a liberal-revisionist theological approach that perpetuates privilege by positing the 
bourgeois male experience and perspectives of dominant groups as normative, seeking to align 
Christianity with modernity. Chopp describes “Christianity in bourgeois society as 
individualistic, existentialistic, and private.”? This project seeks to prioritize the experiences of 
those most directly impacted by harmful actions toward persons and the earth, challenging 
Christianity’s bourgeois complicity in oppression by exploring responses to dissonance resulting 
from incongruity between a commitment to compassion and complicity with systems of 
oppression. This dissertation begins with lived experience, which is complexified through 
qualitative research with attention to impacts of socioeconomic oppression and environmental 
racism. In keeping with Chopp’s model, this project is practice oriented, dealing with 
discrepancy in practice between faith commitments and lived experience. Chopp describes 
Gutierrez’ liberation theology as a theory of definite praxis. Chopp writes, “Liberation theology 
is not concerned about the crisis of cognitive claims; so it has no need for a method of theoretical 
correlation while, on the other hand, it is concerned with the practical crisis of the victims of 


history and needs a method that can critique and transform situations.”!° 


8 Chopp, “Practical Theology and Liberation,” 134-35. 
° Chopp, 123-25. 
‘0 Chopp, 131. 
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Chopp also highlights liberation theology’s critique of church and society. This 
dissertation offers such critique by addressing dissonance between lived experience and spiritual 
commitments, bringing often hidden dimensions to awareness, and proposing practices that 
respond constructively to limitations. To develop a normative vision, I hold pastoral theology in 
conversation with an eclectic array of perspectives, including ecofeminist, process, and liberation 
theologies, practices of compassion, intersectionality, decoloniality, and ecotherapy. Through 
these conversations, I explore practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers that help to 
respond to complicity with oppressive systems through compassion for the biosphere. Centering 
the voices of the “victims of history” in keeping with Chopp’s liberation praxis theological 
method through engagement with published material from social justice and ecological justice 
perspectives, this project intends to offer future possibilities related to the present situation 
through practices that cultivate compassion in the midst of oppressive systems. 

Empirical Methods 

This project combines both “reflexive” and “layered account” autoethnographic 
approaches as described by Carolyn Ellis, Tony Adams, and Arthur Bochner.!! The approach to 
be used is reflexive, involving describing changes in myself as researcher as the result of field 
research. It is a layered account, drawing upon layers of “the author’s experience alongside data, 
abstract analysis, and relevant literature.”!* In Revision: Autoethnographic Reflections on Life 


and Work, Carolyn Ellis’ describes a meta-autoethnographic approach, which is based upon an 


'! Ellis, Adams, and Bochner, “Autoethnography.” 
2 Ellis, Adams, and Bochner. 
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autoethnographic reflection about autoethnography. Ellis writes, “These are occasions in which I 
revisit my original representation, consider responses, and write an autoethnographic account 
about autoethnography,” noting that this can motivate revision of self-understandings and prompt 
similar reflections in others.!? While Ellis engages this approach in the process of reflecting upon 
previously written autoethnographies, to the extent possible I strive to reflect upon my thought 
process through layers of data collection, interpretation, analysis, representation, and revision by 
engaging intersectional analysis in the research and writing process, exploring various 
theological and theoretical approaches to the problem. 

Empirical research includes the collection of data from personal memories through 
multiple methods described by Chang, including creating an autobiographical timeline focused 
on the experience of dissonance; creating a chronicle of routines; creating an inventory of 
relevant data from virtues, values, mentors, and artifacts; and visualizing through relationship 
diagrams and free drawing.'* This collection of personal memory data traces the development of 
my growing sense of awareness of complicity with oppressive systems in conflict with my 
commitment to compassion, specifically related to earth harming modes of transportation in 
conflict with a commitment to live a life of Christian discipleship by following the teachings of 
Jesus. Tracing this trajectory of experience, I reflect upon the ways in which my participation in 


various cultures contributes to the conflict of commitment and complicity, including 


'3 Ellis, Revision, sec. "Adding Meta-Autoethnography," p. 12 of 395. 
'4 Chang, Autoethnography as Method, 61-77. 
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participation in the dominant cultures of the United States and the Christian faith tradition, which 
have been influenced by neoliberalism. 

In addition to the collection of memory data, self-observation is conducted through 
multiple methods, including narrative field notes and reflexive journaling that engages reflection 
upon interaction with self, others, and more-than-human situations to document and reflect on 
participation in daily life.!° Self-observation of daily routines was conducted for two weeks, and 
observation of weekly routines took place for four weeks. Self-observations include thoughts, 
feelings, emotions, behaviors, and interactions related to complicity with oppression, 
compassion, patterns of consuming, and other relevant occurrences. !® Details about contexts and 
circumstances of these occurrences is also recorded.'’? As mentioned previously, through a 
layered account approach, my experience as researcher is considered along with data, theoretical 
analysis, and the literature.'® Self-reflective data for reflexive autoethnography is collected 
through the use of a field journal, culture gram, and narrative reflections. !” 

Experiences of interactions with more-than-human participants are included in field notes 
and reflexive journals.*” Examples of such experiences include the activity of birds or insects, 
which I may perceive as neutral, helpful, or harmful. Examples of reflections upon such 
experiences include reflections about ways to interact compassionately or kindly regardless of 


my judgment or perception regarding the positivity, negativity, or neutrality of such more-than- 


'S Chang, 80-82. 

‘6 Chang, 79-80. 

7 SteinhoffSmith, The Mutuality of Care, 203-5. 
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human participation. In field notes, I collect narrative descriptive data pertaining to interaction 
with more-than-human participants.”! Although questions of ethical representation of more-than- 
human participants are not emphasized here, more-than-human participation is mediated through 
autoethnographer experiences of interaction with more-than-human worlds. In considering 
collaborative earth-caring practices, I document and explore the ways in which more-than-human 
worlds participate in regenerative earth caring work. Autoethnographic reflection upon 
relationships includes relationships to more-than-human worlds. As an example of this, more- 
than-human researcher Michelle Bastian describes a workshop in which "beekeepers suggested 
that working with bees had changed their behaviours, and their perceptions of the environment. 
For example, because of their concern for the bees' welfare, their life-worlds now included a 
greater awareness of the weather and the availability of forage."*” Such reflections upon changes 
in behavior and perception are included in data collection for this study. 

In seeking to emphasize these relationships, I am reminded of Boff’s anticipation of the 
risk that persons who emphasize care for the natural world may do so to the exclusion of 
suffering human beings.”’ I seek to address this concern by examining the effects of actions upon 
peoples and groups, beginning as Chopp advocates, with those historically victimized by 
oppression.** By engaging the topic of more-than-human research, I acknowledge a way of 


understanding compassionate care of the earth as encompassing care of living beings, including 


21 Noorani and Brigstocke. 
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human and more-than-human beings. Although a thorough exploration of the nature and 
subjectivity of more-than-human collaborators is beyond the scope of this project, I explore the 
implications of more-than-human participation from an autoethnographic perspective, 
acknowledging the contributions of more-than-human collaborators to practices of care. By 
focusing on more-than-human participation, I highlight the agency of living beings in bioregion 
regeneration and the significance of their contributions. I understand work with plants, animals, 
and microorganisms as collaborative work in care for the biosphere because compassionate care 
of the earth through bioregion regeneration depends upon the active involvement of plants, fungi, 
microorganisms, animals, and humans in cultivating an inhabitable world for all. Through an 
understanding of the compassionate interconnectedness of all beings in caring compassionately 
for the biosphere, I endeavor to counter hierarchical and dominative anthropocentrism that can 
contribute to complicity with oppressive systems by actively cultivating compassion for the 
complexity of human and more-than-human worlds. 

I describe the problem of dissonance between compassion and complicity through a 
reflexive, layered autoethnographic account case study. In The Mutuality of Care, 
SteinhoffSmith utilizes a case study approach toward his own conversion from a condescending 
mode of care toward the mutuality of care. 7° SteinhoffSmith describes an approach which moves 
from description toward analysis that imagines more compassionate practices of care. Through 


autoethnographic reflection and intersectional analysis, I engage in describing, analyzing, and 


5 SteinhoffSmith, The Mutuality of Care, 198-210. 
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imagining more compassionate care for the biospheric community, following SteinhoffSmith’s 
movement through stages which include description, analysis, and imagination.”° 

The study contributes to understanding the effects of earth-caring practice upon spiritual 
well-being through an intersectional, reflexive, layered account autoethnographic case study. 
This knowledge can enhance the formation of spiritual caregivers by facilitating awareness that 
assists in deconstructing privilege and oppression. Researcher reflexivity is addressed through 
autoethnographic reflection upon an intersectional approach to positionality, perspectives, biases, 
assumptions, and other dynamics relevant to the practices being studied. According to Swinton 
and Mowat, "reflexivity is the process of critical self-reflection carried out by the researcher 
throughout the research process that enables her to monitor and respond to her contribution to the 
proceedings."?’ 

Phenomenological philosophy exhorts epoché and reduction practices to bracket and 
suspend preconceived understandings of existence to facilitate direct experience of phenomena. 
Having limited familiarity with phenomenological philosophy, I draw upon the position of 
philosopher Dan Zahavi who proposes that a thorough understanding of Husserl’s philosophy 
and strict practice of epoché are not requisite for meaningful application of a phenomenological 
approach to qualitative research.”* Nevertheless, I endeavor to practice ongoing critical 


reflexivity regarding accustomed modes of thought and perception in an effort to think critically 


6 SteinhoffSmith, The Mutuality of Care, 198-210. 

27 Swinton and Mowat, Practical Theology and Qualitative Research, 59. 
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about knowledge and accustomed ways of knowing that influence data collection, analysis, and 
interpretation. From a practical theological perspective, I view reflexivity regarding 
hermeneutical perspectives and positionalities as a means of understanding my own perspective 
that acknowledges the inherent difficulties of bracketing and suspending preconceptions entirely. 
As a result, I endeavor to practice awareness by identifying, naming, and seeking to critically 
reflect upon preconceptions. 

Methods of Data Analysis 

Data analysis was conducted through multiple methods. Chang notes that 
autoethnography involves self in relation to others in the context of culture, and articulates the 
importance of attending to self and others through an ongoing process of shifts in attention and 
focus upon self, others, and contexts.”? My data analysis has drawn upon what Chang describes 
as a “creative mixing of multiple approaches,”*° including attention to recurrent topics, patterns, 
or themes; exploration of cultural themes; analysis of that which is excluded or omitted; 
attending to out of the ordinary occurrences; considering historical connections between present 
and past; analyzing relationships with self and others; consideration of relation to wider contexts; 
and considering relation to social constructs and theories.*! 

Due to the emotions associated with complicity and for reasons that emerged through 
analysis and interpretation in terms of moral injury, awareness of working through my own 


questions informed a decision to focus upon my own experiences of ecodespair to minimize the 


°° Chang, Autoethnography as Method, 108-9. 
3° Chang, 108. 
3! Chang, 113. 
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risks of harm associated with attempting to ask questions about a situation I was still in the 
process of clarifying for myself.* 

Because I am considering the self as enacted through confluences which include but are 
not limited to narratives, embodiment, and context, a dramaturgical method of analysis 
articulated by Johnny Saldafia has also been engaged.** This dramaturgical method of analysis 
has intended to facilitate exploration of the active, narrative, and contextual influences upon 
agency. Because I am proposing a shift from dominant cultural narratives which tend to dismiss 
dissonance and diminish compassion through rationalizations of suffering, dramaturgical 
analysis offers possibilities as a framework for considering self in relation to others, context, 
narrative, and other actors. Data was analyzed dramaturgically in keeping with a social 
constructionist perspective that understands identity contextually, through action, and in relation 
to meaning.** Data was analyzed thematically through direct interpretation with an openness 


toward the emergence of similarity among instances and themes within the data.°° 


3? Chang, 113. 
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Chapter 4. Case Study 


Objective Contexts 
On the first day of a new position, moving through the desert toward the mountains feels 
more like a scenic vacation sunrise than a morning commute. In the parking lot, rosy-faced 
lovebirds with rainbow colors flowing pink, peach, yellow, green, and blue a chirp a reassuring 
greeting from their perch on a wall. The presence of these involuntarily displaced beings conveys 
wonder, hope, gratitude, and joy. Not expected to survive, they have managed to survive, thrive, 


and flourish in the desert.! 


mesquite tree. Photograph taken by dot saunders- 
perez, October 8, 2022. 


' Kurt A. Radamaker and Troy E. Corman, “Status of the Rosy-Faced Lovebird in Phoenix, Arizona,” 
Arizona Field Ornithologists, rev. September 15, 2011, http://azfo.org/journal/Rosy-facedLovebird201 1 .html. 
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I move through this place with awe and wonder for days, weeks, months, and years. 
Nearby Superstition Mountains on sacred Apache lands are majestic, magical, present, 
encompassing. Each inspiring, here are many mountains, gathered in contemplation. The place is 
context, presence, and relation. Rock formations appear like human figures standing, ascending, 
kneeling, praying. One feels open, welcoming, and tactile. Another is bright, distinctive, 
proximate, present. Others conjoined are majestic, playful. Another holds ground with dense 
masses of watching towers, warning, hiding, protecting. 

Swerving to the side of the road, from a distance I photograph shifts of color, lighting, 
weather, wildlife. In winter I hurry to witness their fleeting desert snows. Up close we climb a 
smiling face to the wind, hugging a creamy wall overlooking the valley, the sound of gravel 


crunching beneath our feet. 


Figure 2. Desert Mountain Snow, Tonto National Forest, Arizona, February 2023. 
Photograph taken by dot saunders-perez, February 26, 2023. 
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Despite my love for this place, aspects of my presence feel problematically harmful. 
While rosy-faced lovebirds have found ways to survive and thrive in the desert, my survival in 
the desert depends upon petrochemical fuels and products. Encountering this beautiful and 
beloved place through distressingly destructive energy-consuming means of transportation 
complicates my experience with a tension between compassionate relationship to place and 
objectification of the earth and its resources. 

For years I drive through the desert, traversing the distances between home, church, and 
other places of community, ministry, care giving, and family. Inside the car are body and things. 
Mind is elsewhere--praying, planning, preparing, processing, pondering. By the side of the road 
the Salt River seeps slowly on the left, dammed to a trickle. Cavernous quarries gape painfully 
on the right. News streams from the radio. 

Background 
Historical Context 

Several thousand miles away, the city skyline etches a built landscape on the horizon of 
my birthplace and childhood home. Awakened by a call about events unfolding on Tuesday, 
September 11, 2001, I prayed for possible survivors. My thoughts kept returning to those facing 
terror and violence in other parts of the world and my previous lack of awareness of their 
suffering. Wondering how to become more sensitive and responsive toward the suffering of 
others, my thoughts repeatedly returned to concern for those removed from public awareness by 
distance and lack of media attention. 


During my desert drives in subsequent years, the news regularly reported on wars in Iraq 
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and Afghanistan. The sense of distance, disconnection, and helplessness persisted in a different 
form. It seemed that the petroleum fuel interests being protected were perpetuated, funded, and 
fueled at least in part by petroleum-based fuel consumption and dependence in the US, including 
my own. Fuel dependency linked to violence and war posed safety risks and caused harm to 
people and the earth. Ethical issues included harm caused by the extraction, transportation, and 
combustion of fossil fuels and by US involvement in oil rich regions. Decreasing use of fossil 
fuels seemed like a way to try to stop the harm of people and the earth. I hoped to reduce driving 
to reduce demand for fuel. 

Subjective Contexts 

In the years following 2001, awareness of my own contribution to harm of people and the 
environment due to petroleum-fueled driving was a source of daily stress. Although I tried to 
reduce driving, I felt nearly constant guilt that I did not do more to reduce “my carbon footprint,” 
an environmental impact measuring slogan to be considered further later. Pressed for time, 
distance from violence obscured my awareness and dissipated my dissent. An inability to clearly 
identify or be in contact with persons experiencing harm because of my fossil fuel use 
diminished a sense of urgency when pressures for convenience and expediency related to 
caregiving roles came into competition with a desire to live sustainably. 
Multiple Ways of Understanding Self and Identity 

As perceptions of identity and other aspects of experience influence thinking and 
objectives, my working understandings of self and identity seem relevant. My preliminary 


research included consideration of various ways of understanding the concept of self. From a 
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dramaturgical perspective, a character’s self-understanding may influence objectives, 
motivations, thoughts, speech, and actions. 

Self-narratives can be complicated, as the ways we introduce ourselves may vary by 
context and in content, intentionally or unintentionally over time. As I have noted difficulty at 
times identifying others impacted by my actions, I also note complexity in identifying myself. 
Introducing myself brings a mindful sense of fluid awareness into encounter with a culture that 
often fosters individualistic concepts of self. Buddhist concepts of impermanence and practices 
of mindfulness resonate with seeking to still my awareness and attention in the midst of fluid 
movement. Because the word “spirit” is derived from the word for breath, I view breath both in 
relation to Spirit and as an essential aspect of embodiment. 

National, Ancestral, and Geographic Identities 

At an intersection of expressways on the outer line of the city is a looping exit with 
swampy looking grass in the center and a ditch on the outside edge of the road. In the center, 
trash and plastic bags are caught in the grass and heavier trash lies on the ground, half submerged 
in muck with a film of dirty rainbow-streaked oil and brake dust on the surface that clings to the 
grass and the edges of the trash. Sometimes cars go into the two-foot-deep ditch a few feet wide 
that runs along the side of the road, a space overshadowed by trees where things to be lost may 
be “ditched” in shallow, greasy, murky water moving imperceptibly beneath a tangle of thorny 
branches strewn with trash. 

Through this study I learned more about the indigenous lands and watersheds where I 


live. I grew up on lands of the Munsee Lenape and Lekawe peoples. The ditch that has been 
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encroached with road construction, infiltrated by commingled vehicle fluids, paved with cement 
in places, and hidden with trash is virtually unrecognizable as a creek in a watershed that bears 
its name. Just east of this is a similarly obstructed stream and its namesake watershed. 

On lands of O'odham Jewed, Hohokam, and Akimel O’odham (Upper Pima) peoples in 
the watershed where this study began, the river bottom is similarly disregarded and forsaken.” 
Through this learning, however, compassion has replaced aversion toward these murky forsaken 
spaces. 

While I am passionate about caring for the earth, I recognize a complicated European 
American settler-colonial history and relationship to the places I have lived and for which I care. 
As a US citizen of British and Mayflower era descent, I grapple with personal and ancestral 
histories of colonial relation to place. Growing up in a predominantly immigrant neighborhood 
as a descendant of a Scottish immigrant, I also have a sense of being rooted elsewhere. As I 
attempt to identify myself in terms of social and geographical locations, my experience and 
identity are tangled up with dissonance between a commitment to compassion and complicity 
with oppression. 

Theological Influences 
Theological influences inform my relationship to resources. Scriptures from my Christian 


faith tradition challenge me to reflect critically upon my relationship to land and material things, 


> For land acknowledgement see “Welcome,” Native-Land.ca, accessed January 21, 2022, https://native- 
land.ca/. For watershed awareness I am indebted to Ched Myers, ed., Watershed Discipleship: Reinhabiting 
Bioregional Faith and Practice (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2016), Google Books. Sergey Kadinsky, Hidden 
Waters of New York City: A History and Guide to 101 Forgotten Lakes, Ponds, Creeks, and Streams in the Five 
Boroughs (Woodstock, NY: The Countryman Press, 2016), Google Books. 
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which I view as relevant to spiritual well-being. I desire to live a life of discipleship, but I have 
struggled to live into the teachings of Jesus and his words to the rich ruler, “’Sell all that you 
own and distribute the money to the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven; then come, 
follow me.’”? While I have historically understood this as unrealistic hyperbole, my reflection on 
this passage has shifted as I have reflected upon the complexity of Jesus’ words as he invites the 
ruler to deal and act generously with the poor. This passage contributes to my theological 
perspective an awareness of resources in relation to faith and the wider communities of which we 
are part. Theological considerations significantly influence my objectives. 

Critical reflection upon use of resources and our human effect upon the biosphere reveals, 
as Marjorie Suchocki states, “to exist is to have an effect.’* As our bodies affect flows of water 
when we are in a stream, our existence affects flows of consciousness, energy, water, and 
resources. Water goes up slightly as it rushes up against and around a body, shifting the sand 
beneath our feet, affecting the temperature of the water as skin cells may be imperceptibly swept 
to sea. Humans consume food, drink water, inhale oxygen, exhale carbon dioxide, and produce 
waste, affecting the environment and leaving me wondering how the effects of human existence 
might be responded to in more sustainable ways.” 

Caregiving 
As a caregiver, I encountered the paradox of my desire to care for people and creation 


while utilizing products and processes harmful to the same. As a working parent, I found it 


3 Luke 18:22b, (New Revised Standard Version). 
4 Suchocki, God, Christ, Church, 12. 
> Clinebell, Ecotherapy, 8. 
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difficult to commute sustainably, as I frequently went from the office to other engagements that 
time constraints and distance would make virtually impossible to accomplish without a vehicle. 
Cultural Contexts 

Culturally, struggles to live sustainably added another layer to pressures already present at 
the intersection of family and work. While the need to prioritize family over work was often 
stated explicitly, there were many long days with commitments extending late into the evening, 
and considerations regarding sustainable transportation were set aside in favor of maximizing 
minimal time for family caregiving roles. Dismissing feelings of dissonance caused by 
navigating these challenges with unsustainable means of transportation allowed me to take easier 
options for convenience despite harmful effects upon the earth because it seemed that more 
sustainable transportation would take even more time from family. This perception dominated 
the focus of this study as I sought to live more sustainably without sacrificing time for family 
caregiving. 

Cultural challenges included differing class contexts between home and work in which 
different expectations were assumed. When these cultural expectations were in conflict, the 
possibility of disappointment in one context increased. Neoliberal cultural expectations 
contributed to an uncritical expectation of consuming resources when doing so is to one’s 
immediate advantage, which sometimes made the thought of inconveniencing oneself for the 
sake of small degrees of sustainability seem incomprehensible or misguided. A related 
dimension affecting the situation involves my internalized societal expectations of productivity 


and family engagement, which can be difficult to balance in geographically sprawling urban and 
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suburban contexts where commuting for work is often a necessity. 
Ideology of Individualism 

As a result of this study, I have come to realize the ways in which my complicity with 
oppression has been shaped by societal, systemic, cultural, and structural factors, with individual 
responsibility as well. Feeling compelled toward productivity in a context where sustainable 
transportation was limited and extra work was viewed favorably, driving facilitated my efforts to 
devote time to family and work. 

The findings of this study have prompted me to question feelings of personal 
responsibility and guilt in situations shaped by structural and systemic limitations. A sense of 
individual responsibility for environmental problems can obscure the structural and systemic 
dimensions of collective societal problems that can be virtually impossible to resolve on an 
individual level. 

In exploring questions about sustainability, I realized the questions needed to go beyond 
individual responsibility to encompass place, identity, intersecting oppressions, coloniality, 
space, time, and more. 

Ethical Context 

Transportation based upon fuel extraction and combustion presented challenges with 
efficiency and scheduling, as societal systems and structures contribute to the options most 
readily and affordably available. Complicity with oppression caused by fossil fuel use persisted. 
I felt dissonance as actions and lifestyle contributed to physical harm of the environment with 


consequences for human and more-than-human beings, including those with whom I seek to 
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offer care. My actions related to commuting and transportation consistent with dominant cultural 
patterns were causing physical and spiritual harm to others, the earth, and myself. 

Religious 

The religious and theological background in which I found myself at this time was 
predominantly a Christian mainline denomination. Finding myself often complicit with the 
dominant culture within this context, I struggled to follow Jesus’ teaching to sell everything and 
give to the poor. At times it seemed that religious understandings of salvation and upward social 
mobility were intertwined in our cultural and congregational assumptions. 

Beauty juxtaposed with complicity in its destruction is painful. The contradictions are 
painfully apparent as I am driving home to see my children while polluting the air they breathe, 
offering care for a community while destroying the natural environment in which it is located, 
recruiting teams to respond to climate disaster while contributing to climate catastrophe, and 
preaching justice and compassion while practicing complicity with neoliberal systems of 
oppression. 

This study has helped me to realize conflict within Christianity whereby the church is at 
times complicit with neoliberal culture and harm of the earth. In the following analysis I seek to 
explore the reasons why my earth harming behaviors persist despite a commitment to 
compassion for the biosphere. 

Focal Event 
On a weekday afternoon, a mother and her children sat on the floor near the vending 


machines in the small terminal of a large bus company as we listened for updates about our 
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increasingly delayed bus. Seated near the ticket counter, I could hear newly arriving passengers 
being informed initially that the bus would be delayed up to an hour. Within that hour, we were 
notified that the bus would be delayed indefinitely, likely several hours. Guided by the common 
perception that public transportation is more sustainable than single-occupant vehicle use and air 
travel, I had purchased a bus ticket. With school and work deadlines looming, I realized that I 
would likely be at the bus station after dark, traveling through the desert at night without time to 
sleep before work the next day. Exiting the station, I took the city bus to the airport, rented a car 
for less than the cost of the bus ticket, and drove home, arriving before the delayed bus would 
have left the station. 

Subjective Contexts 

Time pressures contributed to my subjective experience of the situation. I wrestled with 
discomfort resulting from privilege and my silence when privileges, advantages, and even 
minimal services are denied to others on the basis of economic status or identity. While 
compassion for the biosphere includes self, others, and more-than-human beings, witnessing the 
suffering of others in silence may contribute to dissonance. 
Multiple Ways of Understanding Self and Identity—Socioeconomic 

I perceive privilege as a factor in my ability to hop out of the bus station and have other 
options. Layers of privilege intersecting with identity, economics, and access to credit afforded 
me this privilege. While convenient and more efficient, it was less sustainable and is an option 
from which others may be excluded. One of the themes emerging in the data is a sense of 


disconnection, which I consider in terms of interpersonal, structural, systemic, and cultural 
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dimensions correlating with Hill Collins and Bilge’s reference to domains of power explored 
through intersectionality. As I reflected upon this situation, I was grateful to be able to rent a car 
and get home quickly. Others may have done the same thing given the opportunity, but 
dimensions of this experience accompanied by dissonance warrant further exploration. 
Sociocultural Context 

The people at the bus station included a mother with her children, someone in a 
wheelchair, and an elderly person. I wonder whether there were some who may have found 
another option to have been helpful as well but may have been in a situation in which other 
options were limited. The tone of the communications from the bus company about the delay 
lacked a sense of care for the passengers and their time. My own ability to leave the situation 
caused discomfort, emblematic of the ease with which access to privilege and resources can 
allow for removing oneself from inconvenient and uncomfortable situations. Saddened by 
systemic exclusions from access to resources and privilege on the basis of intersecting aspects of 
identity, my silence feels complicit. 

Religious Context 

In Jesus’ parable of the Good Samaritan, a traveler is left wounded by the side of the 
road. While others pass the traveler, the Samaritan sees the traveler and responds with material 
assistance to alleviate the suffering. 

Reflecting upon this passage, I have watched for opportunities to help someone in need. 
Sometimes I have the opportunity to respond with some small means of assistance, driving away 


with gratitude for the opportunity to help. The Good Samaritan, however, responds in the 
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moment and implements a plan for ensuring the traveler’s needs are met, expressing a 
commitment to provide for the traveler’s care. 

While commuting, I seldom saw travelers in need of help. This may have been the result 
of numerous factors, including the demographics of the geographical areas through which I 
traveled each day. Having infrequent opportunities to practice the kind of compassion the Good 
Samaritan embodies, I began to view practices of care for the biosphere as means to increase 
opportunities for compassion. Not seeing anyone in need could lead to the impression that no one 
needed help, but lingering concerns suggested that woundedness was present but often hidden 
from view, and that I was complicit in this suffering. 

Geographical Context 

Despite many hours of effort expended in exploring various forms of transportation 
including planes, trains, automobiles, bikes, and buses to commute in an environmentally 
friendly way, significant obstacles to more sustainable transportation were encountered. 
Recognizing structural obstacles, I realize public transportation is only a viable option for 
reducing emissions related to transportation where it exists, when there are routes available in 
needed locations and times. 

Analyzing this focal event dramaturgically, I consider myself, the other passengers, 
employees, and the bus company to be characters in the drama. The other passengers and I 
shared in the conflict of the delayed bus. The corporate bus company through the 
communications we received from staff appeared indifferent and unapologetic regarding the 


delay. While colonialism seemed to predominate my reflections upon drives through the desert, 
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this incident prompts reflections about class and socioeconomic status. The underlying tone of 
the situation seemed to suggest that anyone who did not want to wait for the bus could go find 
another option, and anyone who did not have other options would have to wait. The tone of 
communication was inconsistent with the level of respect I would expect from a business toward 
its customers. It troubled me that others in need of alternative means of transportation may not 
have access to them. While I was relieved to find another way home, I was troubled that others 
may not have had similar options. The scenario conveyed the assumption that passengers who 
had limited options for transportation would be subjected to the delay. As I examine my 
responses, I detect a note of neoliberal consumerism in my expectations as a consumer shaping 
my responses. On the other hand, my indignation seems somewhat condescending as the same 
thing could happen with a plane ticket for a flight. Still, I wonder about the extent of my concern 
for others, and then I wonder whether I am taking on things that are not my concern. I am left 
with questions about supportive community in urban contexts where systems often serve in lieu 
of caring community. Although I felt powerless to have an impact, I felt concern for the other 
passengers and how this delay may have affected their circumstances. Extractivism and 
neoliberalism come into play when I ultimately decide to drive home in a rental car. 

While I note the need to reach out as the Good Samaritan did, I struggled to do so. 
Feeling out of place and unfamiliar with the context, a sense of disconnection from the other 
passengers evokes a sense of guilt and uncertainty about possible alternative responses in the 
situation. The absence of connections through which energy in the form of resources or 


compassion might flow appears to be perpetuated or reinforced by continued disconnection. 


Failure to connect seems to reinforce the disconnection. 
Outcome of the Focal Event 

Driving home in a rental car perpetuated the use of fossil fuels for transportation, but it 
also allowed a helpful flexibility in the situation. While I was relieved to get home quickly, 
conveniently, and comfortably, I felt guilty about the fuel used and for the people left behind. 
The privilege of removing myself from the situation seemed to counter my objective of 
solidarity. 

I experienced a lack of connection with the other passengers. Reflecting upon the data 
revealed class as the hidden suffering. Some passengers may have had limited access to 
socioeconomic resources, limitations which, as SteinhoffSmith notes, are often associated with 
race, gender, young age, advanced age, and conditions of ableness.° 

Walter Wink describes those who become lost in the complexities of the domination 


system, as many die of poverty-related causes.’ While the bus company may benefit if some 
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passengers have limited options, it is unclear what interests are served by this situation. Christian 


narratives of the Good Samaritan in conjunction with individualism contribute to a sense of 
personal responsibility that obscures the societal intersecting oppressions that contribute to the 
marginalized and vulnerable often lacking access to resources. Societal options to care for the 
vulnerable are minimal, yet I often find myself considering individual solutions when 


approaching the situation societally would likely do more to alleviate suffering. 


® SteinhoffSmith, The Mutuality of Care, 126. 
7 Walter Wink, Engaging the Powers: Discernment and Resistance in a World of Domination 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1992), 38. 
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Class can shift rapidly by circumstances or remain persistent over time. It can be very 
individualized and highly variable among adults within families, making it potentially isolating 
and alienating. Societal abandonment of the poor to poverty may contribute to class guilt, which 
is likely one dimension of the guilt I feel about driving, harming the environment while 
displacing and abandoning the poor who are most often victimized by slow violence.® 

Analysis 

Themes 

As I analyze the causes of dissonance to discern the effects of my decisions and presence 
upon flows of resources toward compassion for the biosphere, dramaturgical elements emerge 
including objectives, strategies/tactics, obstacles/conflicts, narratives, values, emotions, thoughts, 
and other aspects of self and experience in action and relation. Several themes shape decisions 
that impact flows of energy. 1) “Sensing dissonance and disconnection” emerges as a theme 
resulting from personal, structural, systemic, and cultural obstacles to compassion. 2) “Power 
and energy” emerge as terms to describe the entity being directed. While I understand myself, all 
beings, and the biosphere of which we are a part to be comprised of energy, we are also 
interacting with and at times directing flows of power and energy. 3) “Noting influences” 
describes the practice of attending to emotions, sensations, and thoughts which include working 
understandings shaped by narratives of empiricism, culture, faith, experience, and cognition. 4) 


“Practicing spirituality and compassion” is a theme describing my objectives which include 


8 Rob Nixon, Slow Violence and the Environmentalism of the Poor (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2011). 
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material actions to alleviate suffering and promote flourishing. 5) “Attending to materiality and 
biosphere” is a theme describing awareness of the physical environment. 

This analysis seeks to explore aspects of experience in hope of furthering compassionate 
participatory engagement with others and the biosphere. A key dimension of the dramaturgical 
analysis is narrative, which I here define as internal and external scripts that can convey a set of 
expectations or assumptions, including presuppositions about the way things are or ought to be. 
In a drama, the script can define and direct everything from the movements, motives, and actions 
of characters to the props, settings, background, and plot. Within this case study, narratives 
emerged as important influences in directing my actions and the ways in which I direct my 
attention and energy. 

Analyzing the experience dramaturgically, character objectives include directing flows of 
power and energy in ways consistent with spiritual values which include compassion for self, 
others, and more-than-human life. As obstacles block flows of energy toward compassion, I note 
a sense of dissonance and disconnection. 

In the experience of dissonance at the bus station, I struggled to discern what options may 
be available for transforming behavior by doing things differently. Alternatively, I might have 
resolved the dissonance by rationalizing the situation, resigning myself to the belief that nothing 
could be done. While I perceived these to be my primary options related to cognitive dissonance, 
an additional way emerged that involved allowing the dissonance to continue to remain open to 


possibilities for change. 
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Practices and Subjects of Care 

Having described the background, history, and focal event of the case, I now layer this 
account with additional autoethnographic data, including but not limited to logging daily 
routines, drawing, and mapping. 

Daily activities included practices of care primarily for those in my immediate sphere of 
concern, including self, human and more-than-human family members, and plants on my 
property. Noticing the boundaries of my usual sphere of care left me wondering about 
possibilities for expanding my circle of concern to a wider community. 

In daily life routines data, the theme of compassion emerged frequently related to 
material acts of care for self, others, more-than-human life, and the earth. I note practices of care 
with and for others. Practitioners and recipients of care included but were not limited to self, 
family, plants, more-than-human beings, and others. Daily life routines reveal a wide range of 
caring actions, material practices of compassion that can be described in terms of action verbs for 
work. 

I began with a focus upon complicity with oppression despite a commitment to 
compassion discerned through moral emotions and awareness of circumstances. Through logging 
daily activities, I became more aware of the ways in which I utilize time, attention, and 
resources. I realize that my conceptualization of the problem in dualistic binary fashion 
contributed to a sense of discouragement with an all or nothing attitude, negativity bias, and a 
sense of failure in relation to my inability to overcome the problem. As a result, I seek to practice 


mindful and compassionate engagement with greater equanimity. 
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Gathering personal memory data about my childhood home and neighborhood, I noticed 
how vividly I remember plants and their locations, names, leaf textures, seeds, berries, flowers, 
and nuts. I recall the nectar of honeysuckle, the taste of plump fresh boysenberries, the rustle of 
falling leaves, the sight of morning glories, hydrangeas, dogwood, birch, and the scent of lilacs 
and roses. 

Seeking a shift from thinking of plants and their growth as objects and commodities, I am 
seeking to appreciate plants as beings. In the data, appreciation for the natural world and plants is 
noted in tension with a tendency to objectify them. I experience a tension between plants as 
partners versus plants as products, and between plants as collaborators versus plants as 
commodities. In one key passage, as I reflect on place through personal memory data gathered 
from mapping my childhood neighborhood, I was surprised by the importance of plants in my 
earliest memories of place and surprised by my intimate knowledge of and feelings of affection 
for plants. As affectionate memories of plants emerge, I reflect upon plants as more than 
ornamental or decorative: 

as living breathing parts of the landscape. ... PLANTS BREATHE. Spirit is the Breath of 

Life. Plants breathe the breath of life. 

I note the ways that soil, air, and plants constitute locations in place and time, and I also 
note the spiritual significance of breath and Spirit, pondering the relationships to Spirit and 
spirituality. Spirituality plays an integrative role in my understanding. As I have described my 
sense of being as grounded in breath, an awareness emerged of constant symbiotic relationship 


with plants that release the oxygen I breathe and produce the food I eat. Contemplating the 
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immense significance of plants in my daily life and environment, Iam humbled as I am 
nourished by the food they produce, breathe the oxygen they release, am clothed with plant 
fibers, and find shelter in structures built in large part with plant materials. Integrative and 
practical gratitude in a greater awareness of these connections brings a sense of spiritual well- 
being. Longing for a deepened awareness of plants, I hope to deepen appreciation for their 
contributions. 

Relatedness is a dimension of intersectionality. Awareness of breath as symbiotic evokes 
a sense of spiritual well-being, felt through this sense of collaboration with awe, gratitude, and 
appreciation. 

Despite this profound realization about the significance of plants as living, breathing 
beings, in the next sentence in the data there is a subtle shift back to the objectification and 
commodification of plants. Although the data indicate that relationships to plants are significant, 
plants also seem to be objectified, taken for granted, and seldom acknowledged for the work that 
they do. Spiritual well-being seems to involve sanctifying, affirming, appreciating, and 
acknowledging. 

Objectification of the earth parallels objectification of persons. In a memo, I note that a 
goal of the study includes the “sanctification of life and the labor that sustains it.” I view plants 
and those who care for them as contributing significant labor to the sustenance of life. Increased 
awareness of and gratitude for this is part of my objective. Labor on behalf of the earth is sacred 
spiritual activity. Plants and other more-than-human beings collaborate in this effort. 


Displacement and lack of access to resources may involve disconnection from the care of 
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the earth and from plants, as socioeconomically disadvantaged areas have been noted as often 
having fewer trees. In addition, impoverished areas are often food deserts, with limited options to 
purchase fresh produce and other nutritious foods. Life sustaining resources derived from plants 
are commodified, making them potentially difficult to obtain for those who lack material and 
financial resources. 

Breathing is a symbiotic process. Animals inhale oxygen released by plants, and plants 
convert the carbon dioxide exhaled by animals and other organisms. Reflecting upon 
Moltmann’s exhortation to communicate in order to participate,’ I wonder how I might be 
intentional about my participation in and interaction with carbon chains. Humans and other 
animals can also carry seeds as well as care for and enrich soil. 

Seeking to practice compassion for the biosphere, I wish to honor plants and places as 
beings and communal relations, refraining from objectification. It is difficult to find strategies to 
accomplish this, but I note the ways my perspective shifts when consciously seeking to avoid 
objectification and commodification of plants and places. I experience an increased sense of 
obligation to share places and resources with humans and other beings when I am mindful that I 
do not own these sacred things. Seeking to honor plants and places as beings with whom I am in 
relationship prompts a different way of being, interacting, and relating, one in which I am 
seeking to learn the most caring ways of dealing with plant matter, returning it to the earth for 
the benefit of the greatest number of beings. 


With a sense of awe and wonder, contemplating the time, energy, conditions, nutrients, 


° Moltmann, God in Creation, 2-3. 
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and water that contribute to the growth of plants, [am much more circumspect about how they 
may be cared for and used. Culturally, plants and places are objectified and commodified in the 
consumer capitalist economy in the US. A shift takes place in viewing the miracle of 
photosynthesis in the light of sanctification, viewing the work that plants do as sacred. Rather 
than an ordinary process of mundane work or an unwanted growth that needs to be trimmed, cut, 
mowed, felled, and cleared, plant growth can be viewed as a sacred transformation of light into 
useable energy. As we consume plant cells in produce that has literally been generated by the 
conversion of light from the sun, we consume light energy. Consistent with the saying that we 
are what we eat, we are light, radiant energy, “nurtured by nature,” in Clinebell’s words.'° We 
are light. The concept of being recalls Christian scripture from John 1, which declares that light 
came into the world in Jesus. Scientifically, humans and other beings embody light as our 
nutrition comes from plants. Additionally, Moltmann asserts that the creation narrative describes 
a plant-based diet. 

To the extent that compassion involves alleviating suffering through provision of 
resources for material needs, caloric energy humans and animals need to survive is derived from 
plants—we are nourished by transformed light. We receive energy and light through the produce 
provided by plants. Food and clothing are often derived through plants. The breath of Spirit that 
sustains life includes oxygen released by plants. Sanctification of life and the labor that sustains 
it means sanctifying the labor which sustains all life on earth. How do we humbly and gratefully 


partner with plants? 


10 Clinebell, Ecotherapy, 7. 
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Boff describes the environmentalism of the poor, affirming that the poor must be 
prioritized as part of the earth for which we care, asserting, “Finally, in the sphere of the rights of 
the environment, we should widen the meaning of the option for the poor to include an option for 
the most threatened of other beings and species. Here we should begin with the poorest human 
beings, those whose way of life is faced with extinction, such as the Kaiapo, the Yanomani, and 
other tribes.””'! 

Driving through the desert, various narratives prompted wondering about how to reduce 
my carbon footprint. I listened to the news informed by narratives about carbon offsets proposed 
to address damage caused by the carbon releasing combustion of fossil fuels. While I was 
unsuccessful in fully implementing my strategy of stopping driving at the time, I tried to create 
offsets by planting. 

To offset driving, I implemented a strategy of planting, collaborating, and learning, 
cultivating mindful awareness of existing plants and watching for opportunities to gather more. 
A lack of growth due to constant erosion was transformed by slowing water with bricks and 
mulch. Gifted plants have filled in exposed areas and added organic matter, softening the soil. 

My perspective has been transformed as things I used to view as gross rubbish to throw in 
the trash I now value as precious organic matter for soil health. 

Mulching grass clippings became an act of compassion for the biosphere that directed 
energy and resources away from the landfill and toward the environment, enhancing a sense of 


spiritual well-being. Being willing to deal with the gross—rotting lettuce, browning bitten apple 


"| Boff, Ecology & Liberation, 89. 
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cores, banana peels, sticky eggshells, and other food waste—has become a practice of gratitude 
for plants, food, and produce. By eating a plant-based diet, I take comfort in being able to 
compost uneaten items and scraps as I draw upon scientific narratives of decomposition and 
fermentation. 

As energy from the sun is converted by photosynthesis into chemical energy stored by 
plants, considering the growth of energy all around us evokes a sense of joy, prompting a search 
for options that allow the generative energy of organic matter to be returned to the earth. With a 
similar objective of compassion for the biosphere experienced through mulching grass clippings, 
I try mulching tree trimmings. 

Sitting in the dappled shade of a Chilean mesquite tree on a beautiful Sunday afternoon, I 
snap twigs in pieces and scatter them on the ground to prevent erosion and return nutrients to the 
soil. Despite cultural messages about the earth being better off without human beings, I reflect 
upon ecofeminist and process theologies while snapping twigs, sensing that humans may have 


the potential to contribute positively to the biosphere. 


Figure 3. Mesquite tree shade. Photograph taken by dot 
saunders-perez, May 2, 2019. 
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The carbon cycle suggests that removing carbon from the atmosphere and returning it to 
soil can help the environment. Through analysis I realize that I am seeking to partner with plants, 
who have the ability to do the energy-converting work of photosynthesis.'? Plants need good soil, 
and I ponder the role we play, increasingly exploring ways to reduce the amount I consume and 
combust, returning organic matter to the soil to decompose, restore carbon, and hold moisture. I 
contemplate composting as a spiritual and material practice that includes several methods. 

Returning to the questions of theological anthropology regarding who we are and what 
are we to do, my understanding is informed by economic and scientific understandings, 
including the laws of thermodynamics that prompt avoiding combustion in favor of 
decomposition. I seek to continuously consider the role I play in responsible use of resources and 
energy conversion. My decisions are based in part upon the scientific discipline of biology. 
While plants store energy from the sun through photosynthesis, converting carbon dioxide into 
carbohydrates and releasing oxygen, driving a vehicle releases carbon emissions and heat while 
increasing entropy and depleting finite resources. A limited understanding of the laws of 
thermodynamics guides my efforts to retain and restore the complex connections of carbon 
stored in plant matter. Decomposing plant matter provides nutrients for fungi that enrich soil and 
facilitate plant communication. 

Although I am not an empirical scientist in the disciplines of biology, chemistry, or 


physics, I attempt to engage the scientific method in practical ways. My research as an active 


'2 Ror perspectives on relationship to plants and photosynthesis, I am indebted to Robin Kimmerer, Braiding 
Sweetgrass: Indigenous Wisdom, Scientific Knowledge and the Teachings of Plants (Minneapolis: Milkweed 
Editions, 2013), Kindle. 
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practitioner involves empirical observation and emotion as I experience concern for life which 
may be harmed when soil is exposed. In addition to scientific methods for observing the 
environment and my interactions with it, | am guided by loving-kindness and compassion 
informed by my faith commitments as a follower of Jesus with a limited understanding of 
Buddhist-based practices of compassion. 

I understand my role in enriching soil as contributing to a sense of well-being. While I 
use resources to survive, with mindful intention I can cultivate ways of returning nutrients to the 
earth in ways that are generative, such as through graywater, composting, and a plant-based diet. 
Seeds 

When the mesquite trees are in bloom, their pod-like puffs of yellow green flowers 
dangle lightly in the breeze. Their soft and pliable stems move freely in any direction at first. As 
the seed pods ripen to a sandy tan color, they fall dry and crisp to the ground with a click. 

One of the first passages coded “energy” in the autoethnographic data gathered from 
daily life routines is from life routines related to mesquite milling, a process through which 
mesquite pods are ground into flour. Following routine tending and watering of plants, a journal 
entry contemplated the historical impact of colonialism upon the environment, including a 


question with some possible hypotheses about colonial history and desertification: 


cattle grazing and ranching, unsustainable farming, dams ... Maybe early migrant 
colonial settlers brought their non-native seed and blamed the land for not growing it, 
rather than seeking to understand the native species of the bioregion in which they found 


themselves. 
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Seeking to refrain from activities that contribute to further desertification motivates an 
ongoing process of informal action research as I seek to better understand this region and engage 
in bioregion regeneration. After reading an article describing the role of the plow in destroying 
civilizations, I research permaculture and learn more about layering organic material to enrich 
the soil without harmful digging. 

SteinhoffSmith describes desertification stating, “The capacity of the earth to grow plants 
is fundamental. But this capacity is actually a complex network of relations among water, soil, 
air, climate, and a huge number of interacting and interdependent plant and animal species. ... 
disrupting critical relations can lead to the destruction of the ecosystem and even to the 
destruction of the land’s capacity to support life.”!* Describing desertification that took place 
within the span of approximately one decade near Tucson, Arizona, SteinhoffSmith’s words 
point to the importance of nurturing microbiomes within soil before they are further depleted. In 
the region where I live, efforts to nurture soil may need transformed perspectives on property 
maintenance and plant life, as many interpret maintenance to involve stripping the area of all 
vegetation, often involving saturating soil with harmful chemicals to prevent plant growth. 
Efforts to distinguish between local wildflowers and invasive species are seldom made. 

In dramaturgical analysis, I reflect that the action of tending and watering plants 
motivates reflection upon tactics to achieve objectives of compassion for the biosphere. I engage 
in the action of researching strategies for bioregion regeneration and seek to implement these 


strategies, often beginning on a very small scale. I feel a sense of accomplishment and joy that 


'3 SteinhoffSmith, The Mutuality of Care, 69. 
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motivates me to expand and build upon the practice to advance my efforts for implementing 
strategies of compassion for the biosphere. 

The passage above about mesquite milling and colonial history seems generative, and I 
note various options for coding the passage. Multiple options for coding seem to reflect the 
multiplicity of possibilities held within each seed. Economy, or management of the house, 


includes both matter and energy. 


I am planning to code "mesquite milling" under economy in general because it could fall 
under multiple categories. ... It may be helpful to consider all the various ways "mesquite 
milling" could be considered: food; self-care; food preparation; self, other, more-than- 
human care; economy, place and time, common good, regenerative, food supply; 
community engagement; environment. 

The process of coding helps me to uncover the perspectives that inform my perceptions 
and decisions. Based upon empirical sciences, I code mesquite milling involving the mesquite 
pod as a material resource as “energy” because the caloric energy stored in seeds helps them to 
sprout and grow until they reach sunlight and begin photosynthesis. With the nutrients they 
provide, seeds are an important source of food for humans and animals. Seeds hold worlds of 
possibilities. They may grow into plants that provide food, shelter, shade, energy, and oxygen, 
remove carbon dioxide from the atmosphere, fix nitrogen and other nutrients in soil, and create 
soil conditions conducive to the growth of fungi and other microorganisms. By participating in 
cultivation and seeking to refrain from combustion, I am seeking to participate in the creative 


generativity of the biosphere. My limited understanding of biochemistry and physics contributes 
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to my sense of possibilities and choices. 

Considering connections from the laws of thermodynamics including decomposition and 
combustion leads me to curiosity about photosynthesis and a desire to expand my understanding 
of the process by which plants convert light energy from the sun and store it as chemical energy. 
Scientific perspectives of photosynthesis inform my decisions. Biologist Devens Gust asserts that 
photosynthesis supplies nearly all sources of stored energy on the planet and 


is arguably the most important biological process on earth. By liberating oxygen and 
consuming carbon dioxide, it has transformed the world into the hospitable environment 
we know today. Directly or indirectly, photosynthesis fills all of our food requirements 
and many of our needs for fiber and building materials. The energy stored in petroleum, 
natural gas and coal all came from the sun via photosynthesis, as does the energy in 
firewood, which is a major fuel in many parts of the world.'* 


I understand who we are and what we are to do as humans to involve nurturing plants and 
assisting to facilitate the process of photosynthesis, helping plants with storing energy 
synthesized from sunlight by tending and caring for soil. As human beings and part of the animal 
family, we rely upon consuming plant parts, seeds, roots, or foods derived from plants. We 
consume nutrients that provide energy to survive. Seeking to eat sustainably and with intention 
beyond sustainability, we might seek to live generatively so that we enhance the generativity of 
the earth, nurturing nature as we are nurtured by nature. For example, nurturing healthy soil can 
facilitate generativity. 

From a meta-autoethnographic perspective I am seeking to note the causes and 


conditions, to borrow Buddhist concepts, that give rise to various thoughts and shape the 


'4 Devens Gust, “Why Study Photosynthesis,” Arizona State University Center for Bioenergy & 
Photosynthesis, 1996, https://live-bioenergy.ws.asu.edu/content/why-study-photosynthesis. 
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direction of the autoethnographic analysis. Noting the circumstances that give rise to various 
thoughts is helpful as I reflect upon decisions made on a moment-by-moment basis about 
directing flows of energy. I reflect upon the circumstances that give rise to various thoughts and 
the ways in which memories, thoughts, judgments, attitudes, reflections, and intentions 
contribute to shaping my perceptions, experience, decisions, actions, and interactions. As we 
consider colonial domination of people and the planet, I recall histories of violent oppression in 
Europe. 

Reflecting upon seeds and the life they bring to soil seems sacred to me, prompting 
contemplation and promoting a sense of spiritual well-being through integration of observation, 
action, and contemplation. Tending and watering plants evokes a desire to honor the indigenous 
peoples of the place where I live, including learning about native species and the bioregion. As a 
colonizer, I wonder how to act with more humility and urgency to redress land thefts in which I 
am complicit. 

Considering native plants, seeking to understand the bioregion where I find myself, and 
contributing to the thriving of waterways, plants, and soils that sustain life facilitates a sense of 
well-being. Harvesting mesquite pods, an abundant source of protein that can be milled into flour 
to nourish people and animals, fits with my objective of compassion for the biosphere. 

Harvesting mesquite pods involves obstacles. The pods must stay dry and cannot be 
harvested from the ground due to the possibility of fungus and mold. Because their growth in the 
canopy of a 30-foot tree can be an obstacle making them difficult to reach, to be usable for 


milling falling pods must be caught on tarps, involving an area of approximately 1000 square 
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feet. In response to a sense of loss felt when the annual harvest falls to the ground unused, I 
photograph the area to document where the pods fall in hope of improving future practice. Full 
of energy and potential, seeds are energizing. 

Seeking to overcome obstacles to compassion for the biosphere, I engage a strategy of 
intention to guide awareness and action. The action of tending plants prompts reflection on 
present and historical conditions. Emotions such as sadness and loss raise awareness of 
disconnects in directing resources toward needs. I seek to align my thoughts and actions more 
responsively to the needs of the place where I am. Developing strategies and taking steps to 
direct resources and energy toward more effectively alleviating suffering evokes a sense of 
spiritual well-being. As a lifelong city dweller, I am still learning. 

Reflecting upon photosynthesis as a process by which light energy is transformed into 
chemical energy which becomes matter, I am reminded of the first chapter of the Gospel of John 
that describes the incarnation of light. When we consume plants, we consume light converted 
into chemical energy, stored energy from light. As each cell in our body is created and nourished 
by the food we consume, every aspect of our being is in effect generated and nourished by light 
energy from the sun harvested by plants. Plants grow by converting light into energy stored in 
complex carbon chains, embodying light. Dependent upon plants for nourishment and breath in 
an oxygen rich atmosphere, we are embodied and breathe because of plants that embody light. 

Implications for Pastoral Theology and Practical Theology 
As pastoral theology is concerned with spiritual well-being and practical theology is 


concerned with shifts in behavior in response to theological commitments, the problem of 
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complicity with oppression despite a commitment to compassion is an apt subject for practical 
and pastoral theological reflection. 

Questioning cultural practices has been important to the autoethnographic exploration of 
self in relation to culture in this study. Rebecca Chopp’s exploration of liberative praxis practical 
theological method calls for critique of church and society, a practice which may be facilitated 
through autoethnography.’° 

I began this study by asking how compassion for the biosphere affects spiritual well- 
being. In the process of analysis, I discovered that for me, spiritual well-being is synonymous 
with compassion for the biosphere. Compassion for the biosphere is spiritual well-being, and 
spiritual well-being is compassion for the biosphere. Bearing this in mind provided the 
opportunity to reflect more deeply upon my own complicity with oppression despite a 
commitment to compassion. I wanted to go beyond resolving the dissonance resulting from 
complicity by concluding that I was doing the best I could to live out my commitment to 
compassion. 

The question under consideration in the analysis of data evolved to an exploration of the 
obstacles to compassion for other people and the earth as I sought to examine more closely the 
reasons for my own experiences of complicity with oppression despite a commitment to 
compassion. By exploring obstacles to compassion that I face as a caregiver and the factors 


involved in putting compassionate intention into action, I hope to develop practices that enable 


'S Katherine Rand, "Method as Spiritual Care: An Autoethnographic Exploration of Teenage Pregnancy 
and Abortion" (PhD diss., Claremont School of Theology, 2019), 
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me to act more consistently in ways consistent with compassion. 
Having considered obstacles to compassion for the biosphere, I now turn to the literature 
in hope of developing a set of practices informed by pastoral and practical theology for the 
formation of spiritual caregivers to put compassion for the biosphere, including persons and the 


earth, into action. 
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Chapter 5. Liberative Praxis Reflection on Findings in Relation to Literature 


The previous chapter explored caregiver lifestyle practices which are harmful to persons 
and the earth as counterproductive to the aims of spiritual care. Data considered also included 
efforts for contributing to the well-being of the biospheric community. Themes emerging from 
the data include sensing disconnection, directing power and energy, noticing influences, 
practicing spirituality and compassion, and attending to materiality and biosphere. 

The present chapter proposes a set of practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers, 
including efforts to cultivate eco-centric compassion at a systemic scale. This chapter begins by 
exploring dissonance and disconnection resulting from dominative systems in terms of moral 
injury, drawing upon relational-cultural and compassion-focused therapeutic and theoretical 
perspectives. Descriptions drawn from empirical sciences and theology are considered to explore 
power and energy as factors in dominative systems. To consider agency at intersections of 
power, caregiver positionality is explored in relation to the literature relevant to decolonial, 
ecological perspectives, followed by exploration of a fluid sense of self. Indigenous and 
decolonial perspectives are engaged in a multidisciplinary approach to propose norms grounding 
a set of practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers involving contextualized eco- 


compassion. ' 


' Straub, “Eco-Compassion.” 
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Reconstruction: Theoretical Analysis - Multidimensional Suffering 

Turning toward the “reconstruction” phase of analysis, SteinhoffSmith advocates turning 
to theories from various disciplines to analyze the multidimensional nature of suffering. He notes 
that “the adequacy of a construction is measured by its capacity to explain the particular causes 
of the suffering in this specific event or aspect and the particular reasons why certain responses 
are caring.” SteinhoffSmith writes, “Because suffering is multi-dimensional, its causes and truly 
healing responses to it are also multi-dimensional.’”* SteinhoffSmith notes that attention to 
different kinds of theories can contribute to the development of a construction that aims to 
explain causes of suffering.‘ 

The approach of this chapter is also grounded in Chopp’s method, which draws upon 
Gustavo Gutierrez’ liberation theological method that begins with experiences of oppression, is 
oriented toward practice, offers critique of church and society, and suggests future practice.” 

Synthetical Thinking 

Through analysis of my consumption and combustion-based lifestyle, as a spiritual 
caregiver I am implicated in the acceptance of capitalism as normative described by Rogers- 
Vaughn.° For this reason, I am often complicit in the suffering I seek to alleviate. Rogers- 
Vaughn describes the need for a revision of the field of pastoral theology in response to 


neoliberalism: 


> SteinhoffSmith, The Mutuality of Care, 208. 

3 SteinhoffSmith, 208. 

4 SteinhoffSmith, 208. 

> Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation: History, Politics and Salvation, trans. Sister Caridad Inda 
and John Eagleson (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1973); Chopp, “Practical Theology and Liberation,” 131-34. 

® Rogers-Vaughn, Caring for Souls, chap. 1, p. 32 of 321, Kindle. 
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If pastoral theology is about learning from and responding to human suffering, and if 
neoliberalism is now a hegemony that is governing and transforming suffering globally, 
then a revision of our discipline is in order. ... itis a mistake to ignore how the dominant 
paradigm, neoliberal capitalism, is grounding, sustaining, or transforming whatever 
discrete form of suffering we are exploring and attempting to alleviate.’ 


Rogers-Vaughn describes neoliberalism as a “cultural project rather than simply an 


economic or political venture.”*® Autoethnographically exploring self in relation to culture 


through an intersectional lens, I engage the interpretive and normative tasks of practical theology 


to examine neoliberal assumptions in my lifestyle and practices of care with the aim of 


contributing to the “community of inquirers” and “synthetical” thinking advocated by Rogers- 


Vaughn.? 


To consider the problem of dissonance between a commitment to compassion and 


complicity with oppression, I engage intersectionality as an analytical tool as well as a critical 


social theory. Hill Collins and Bilge write: 


Intersectionality is a way of understanding and analyzing the complexity in the world, in 
people, and in human experiences. The events and conditions of social and political life 
and the self can seldom be understood as shaped by one factor. They are generally shaped 
by many factors in diverse and mutually influencing ways. When it comes to social 
inequality, people's lives and the organization of power in a given society are better 
understood as being shaped not by a single axis of social division, be it race or gender or 
class, but by many axes that work together and influence each other. Intersectionality as 
an analytic tool gives people better access to the complexity of the world and of 
themselves. '° 


Central. 


T Rogers-Vaughn, chap. 1, p. 40 of 321, Kindle. 
8 Rogers- Vaughn, chap. 1, p. 41 of 321, Kindle. 
° Rogers-Vaughn, chap. 1, p. 42 of 321, Kindle. 
‘0 Patricia Hill Collins and Sirma Bilge, Intersectionality (Oxford: Polity Press, 2016), 11, ProQuest Ebook 
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According to Hill Collins and Bilge, engaging intersectional analysis involves describing 
the ways in which power is organized. They write, “One way of describing the organization of 
power identifies four distinctive yet interconnected domains of power: interpersonal, 
disciplinary, cultural, and structural.”'' To explore the ways power is exerted in various domains 
noted in the data, we consider domination. 

Domination 

There are numerous ways to interpret causes of the problem and multiple layers of factors 
involved in interlocking systems of oppression. Here we consider the problem of complicity with 
oppression in relation to various concepts, including domination, individualism, dissonance, 
disconnection, alienation, displacement, moral injury, and identity-based oppressions such as 
colonialism, racism, sexism, heterosexism, ableism, and classism. Domination and the abuse of 
power are considered significant factors contributing to oppression of persons and the earth.'” 

Moltmann describes dualistic thinking as a significant factor contributing to domination, 
which is the outcome of knowledge that seeks to know in order to dominate and control. From a 
theological perspective, Moltmann describes the way empirical sciences contribute to dualism 
and dominative forms of knowledge and attributes domination to a human desire for control and 
power. Moltmann writes, “The concern and the methods of this kind of thinking are directed 
towards the domination of objects and facts. The old Roman principle for successful rule, divide 


et impera, also provides the guideline for modern methods of dominating nature.”'*? Describing 


'! Hill Collins and Bilge, 15. 
 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk, 74. 
'3 Moltmann, God in Creation, 2. 
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dualistic thinking that seeks to divide and dissect in order to know as a way of knowing that 
leads to death, Moltmann writes, “isolation and lack of relationship means death for all living 
things, and dissolution even for elementary particles.” '* Nature is dominated through extractive 
systems and structures including land designated for petroleum extraction, pipeline construction, 
and transportation infrastructure. 

Poling contends that “the inequalities between the United States and Nicaragua and 
within groups in the United States are the result of decades of systematic oppression that we 
characterize by the term economic dominance.”'> Poling continues, “For now, it is enough to say 
that the dominance of certain elite classes has resulted in generations of economic vulnerability 
for much of the U.S. population.”'® Poling offers a critique of capitalism that considers race and 
systemic factors based upon white supremacy as well as structural and systemic injustice. !7 
Alienation 

As noted in the data, feeling distant and disconnected from those most directly impacted 
by harm resulting from driving contributed to a sense of dissonance and disconnection. I now 
turn to consider the possibility that domination leads to disconnection resulting in alienation. 
Alienation may be defined as “the state or experience of being isolated from a group or an 


activity to which one should belong or in which one should be involved.”!* Feeling concerned 


'4 Moltmann, 3. 

'S James N. Poling, Brenda Consuelo Ruiz, and Linda Crockett, Render unto God: Economic Vulnerability, 
Family Violence, and Pastoral Theology (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 2002), 65-66. 

‘6 Poling, Ruiz, and Crockett, 66. 

'7 Poling, Ruiz, and Crockett, 87-104. 

'8 Oxford Languages, s.v. “alienation,” accessed August 19, 2023, https://languages.oup.com/google- 
dictionary-en. 
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with a desire to act for the well-being of persons and beings affected by fuel extraction, colonial 
displacement, and environmental racism, I felt cut off from access to these dynamics and 
powerless as an individual to effect significant change. 

Moltmann describes the alienation of creation, drawing upon Marx’s concept of 
alienation.'? Erich Fromm explores Marx’s concept of alienation within capitalism, building 
upon Marx’s development by describing the impact of unseen forces of cultural conformity upon 
people within capitalism. Fromm advocates awareness as a means of liberation from being 
unconsciously manipulated by cultural influences. While further development of alienation in 
Fromm ’s work is beyond the scope of this study, Fromm ’s words distressingly illustrate the 
problem with an apparent lack of awareness of colonial bias in his own perspective.”° In 
describing theories of alienation of Marx and Fromm, Noam Chomsky describes alienation as the 
opposite of solidarity.*' Alienation within capitalism seems incongruent with Boff’s exhortation 
to solidarity with the poor. 

Alienation is a theme in the process and ecofeminist theological literature considered in 
this study. Suchocki describes original sin in terms of alienation, noting it as a force which 


precedes our existence.”* Ruether also notes the influence of alienation as patriarchal domination 


'9 Moltmann, God in Creation, 40-42. 

0 Erich Fromm, The Sane Society (1955, reis., New York: Open Road Integrated Media, 2013), sec. “iv. 
Reason, Conscience, Religion,” Kobo Desktop; For exploration of Fromm’s development of alienation within 
pastoral theology, see Hyon-Uk Shin, Vulnerability and Courage: A Pastoral Theology of Poverty and the Alienated 
Self, Practical Theology, v. 3 (New York: Lang, 2012). 

>! Noam Chomsky, “Chomsky Interview with Michael Dranove: On Fromm’s Alienation of Man (5/6)," 
interview by Michael Dranove, YouTube video, 2009, https://www.youtube.com/watch?app=desktop&v=PSuScxA- 
SU4. 

2 Suchocki, God, Christ, Church, 14. 
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contributes to alienation from the body and nature.” In a study of returning veterans, Morris 
identifies alienation as a core experience resulting from moral injury.”4 
Disconnection — Relational Cultural Therapy (RCT) 

Relational cultural theory provides insight into the ways harm of others and the earth may 
result in disconnection. In The Healing Connection, Miller and Stiver call for analysis of societal 
implications of RCT. Miller and Stiver describe disconnection as “a moment when the people 
involved experience the pain of not being understood and of not understanding the other person. 
Disconnections are what we experience when we feel cut off from those with whom we share a 
relationship.””° For the purposes of this study I am proposing that disconnections cause the 
feeling of being cut off from that to which we ought to have a sense of belonging. 
Disconnections may contribute to alienation. 

Miller and Stiver note the prevalence of dominative power stating that we live in a world 
that privileges power-over relationships.”° Miller and Stiver describe a core problem of the 
human condition in which disconnection and connection are rooted as the desire for “self- 
gratification and power” upon which Western individualism and society are built.*’ Desire for 


self-gratification and power contribute to disconnection in relationships and society. 


3 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk, 79. 

°4 Joshua Thomas Morris, “Narratives of Military Moral Injury and Reintegration: Toward a Critical, 
Liberative Practical Theology” (PhD diss., Claremont School of Theology, 2019), 
http://archive.org/details/MorrisDissertationApril2019. 
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Judith Jordan builds upon the work of other theorists and explores the wider implications 
of RCT in Relational Cultural Therapy, helpfully exploring the neuroscience of relationality and 
connection while describing the neurological processes that cause social pain to be registered in 
the same part of the brain as physical pain. Jordan explores the societal implications of RCT, 
considering the ways in which the social pain of exclusion, bullying, harassment, and/or other 
marginalizing experiences can impact the well-being of persons and groups.”® 

Societal systems of power impact persons on relational and neurobiological levels. 
Maureen Walker notes that “When the dominant culture itself is the agent of disconnection 
(Jordan, 1992; Walker, 1998), a person may experience reduced receptivity to connection; that 
is, he or she may mediate relationships primarily through strategies of disconnection (Walker & 
Miller, 2000).’”? RCT implicates societal oppression in disconnection. In addition to social pain, 
economic exclusion may result in situations causing physical pain that can be fatal, including but 
not limited to displacement and lack of access to safety, shelter, and food. 
Neoliberal Economy, Dominative Management, and Moral Injury 

Considering the etymological relatedness of economy as management of the house and 
ecology as the study of our earth home, we may conclude that economy includes the 
management of and patterns of interactions with our earth home. Dominative patterns of 


relationship and interaction with others, resources, and the earth manifest in neoliberalism, 


°8 Judith V. Jordan, Relational-Cultural Therapy, 2nd ed., Theories of Psychotherapy (Washington, DC: 
American Psychological Association, 2018), sec. "Neuroscience Findings," loc. 1235 of 2160, Kindle. 

°° Maureen Walker, “How Relationships Heal,” in How Connections Heal: Stories from Relational- 
Cultural Therapy, ed. Maureen Walker and Wendy B. Rosen (New York: Guilford Press, 2004), sec. “The 
Relational Paradox,” loc. 157 of 3636, Kindle. 
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colonialism, and capitalism may contribute to moral injury. Confronted with the inability of the 
systems and structures of our society to facilitate fulfillment of our shared moral covenant, we 
are at risk of moral injury through participation in economies governed by these systems. 

Slow Violence—Displacement 

Holton delineates connections between social exclusion and displacement. Holton writes, 
“Paradoxically, those with place who participate in social exclusion to whatever degree risk their 
own opportunities for flourishing. Displacement ultimately puts at risk the spiritual flourishing of 
both those without home and those of the larger society who participate, individually or 
systemically, in these acts of social exclusion.”*° Jordan’s description of social pain and Holton’s 
words illustrate how psychological discomfort, dissonance, and pain may result from complicity 
in systems contributing to displacement. 

Possible impacts of petroleum contributing to displacement include wars and violence in 
petroleum-rich regions and environmental refugeeism due to flooding or extreme weather events. 
Others affected by my actions include those displaced by settler colonialism in the places where I 
live and work. Because the biosphere is the source of life and nourishment for all beings, 
displacements and dislocations are forms of violence that can be lethal. 

Disconnection and Slow Violence 

The violence in which I am complicit when commuting bears resemblance to slow 

violence described by Rob Nixon. Describing the devastating impact of “slow violence” in which 


death-dealing situations go unnoticed due to their toxic and life destroying effects taking place 


3° Holton, Longing for Home, 48. 
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over time rather than with sensational immediacy, Nixon notes the prevalence of displacement in 
such situations. He writes, “Attritional catastrophes that overspill clear boundaries in time and 
space are marked above all by displacements—temporal, geographical, rhetorical, and 
technological displacements that simplify violence and underestimate, in advance and in 
retrospect, the human and environmental costs.”?! 

Disconnection has been noted in the data in a sense of distance in place and time that 
obscures suffering and the harmful effects of environmental devastation. In the context of my 
experience, I noted that I was less conflicted about driving or engaging in other environmentally 
problematic activities when circumstances made it difficult to identify those harmed by my 
actions. Nixon writes, “By slow violence I mean a violence that occurs gradually and out of 
sight, a violence of delayed destruction that is dispersed across time and space, an attritional 
violence that is typically not viewed as violence at all.”3” Nixon contends that slow violence may 
be removed in time and space from its causes, making it less likely to garner sensational 
attention or a concerted effort to prevent or respond to it. In my own experience, harm caused by 
my actions often seemed imperceptibly vague, making it seem easier at times to act in the 
interests of my own efficiency and convenience. Nixon asserts that violence taking place over 
time through the long-term effects of displacement and environmental impacts of carbon 
emissions does not have the urgency to sustain attention or motivate action by the world’s 


privileged classes.** Systemic and structural factors shape available options that contribute to 


3! Nixon, Slow Violence, 7. 
32 Nixon, 2. 
33 Nixon, 8. 
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personal decisions related to time, work, housing, and transportation to meet the time demands of 
work. 

As Chopp advocates by beginning with experiences of marginalization, displacement 
resulting from slow violence exacerbates the difficulty of adequately centering perspectives 
which are systematically excluded. As noted previously, slow violence is difficult to associate 
with a specific event or incident as it is extended over distance and time. By interpreting 
systemic and structural harm of the earth in terms of slow violence in which I am complicit, I 
hope to build upon Clinebell’s development of the need for analysis of our earth-caring and 
earth-harming lifestyles among those who seek to offer spiritual care.*4 

Expectations related to various roles, commitments, and obligations motivated my 
choices about time and resulting reliance upon earth-harming means of transportation. I now 
consider the ways in which slow violence resulting from complicity with oppression and harm of 
the earth may be interpreted in relation to moral injury. 

Moral Injury 

Moral injury appears to have relevance for this study. Stress resulting from unsuccessful 
efforts to locate and utilize sustainable transportation became a loss of trust in the local 
transportation authority with the discovery of structural and systemic factors limiting public 
transportation options and contributing to fossil fuel dependency. Nash and Litz state, “moral 
injury is an event that is not only inconsistent with previous moral expectations, but which has 


the power to negate them. Moral injury is not merely a state of cognitive dissonance, but a state 


34 Clinebell, Ecotherapy, 75-76. 
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of loss of trust in previously deeply held beliefs about one’s own or others’ ability to keep our 
shared moral covenant.”*> While initially interpreted in terms of cognitive dissonance, the 
discrepancy between my beliefs and actions seems consistent with the definition of moral injury 
proposed by Nash and Litz. In the autoethnographic data, moral emotions including guilt and 
shame are pervasive in relation to inadequate efforts at sustainable living, leading me to interpret 
my complicity in slow violence, environmental racism, and other harms of self, others, more- 
than-human life, and the biosphere in terms of moral injury. The more my increased efforts to 
commute sustainably were unsuccessful, the more I began to wonder about our ability to keep 
these commitments at all, consistent with Nash and Litz’ definition of moral injury. 

Josh Morris references Shay in succinctly characterizing moral injury, stating, “Shay’s 
work noted three necessary categories to classify an event as morally injurious: (1) there has 
been a betrayal of what is morally right, (2) by someone who holds legitimate authority, and (3) 
in a high-stakes situation.’*° Care is needed to alleviate suffering rather than rationalize 
complicity with it. Although distinct from military moral injury, responses in the data related to 
systems inflicting slow violence seem consistent with moral injury based upon the experience of 


moral emotions and the categories described above. 
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Because slow violence is extended over time rather than being a single, time-limited 
event, these categories of moral injury seem applicable to my experience. First, a betrayal of 
what is morally right occurs through the harm caused to people, the earth, and more-than-human 
beings by the extraction, transportation, and combustion of fossil fuels. Secondly, the betrayal is 
by someone who holds authority. Although its legitimacy is questionable if not entirely negated 
from a decolonial perspective, the US government makes claims to legitimacy yet undermines 
the same by enacting laws which serve the interests of oil companies, underwriting the military 
and its actions in oil rich regions, and disproportionately consuming fuel. Thirdly, the high- 
stakes situation involves the life-threatening impact upon those affected by the slow violence of 
extractivism and other forms of environmental harm. The stakes are also high for those in the US 
who must work to obtain shelter and other necessities, who are complicit in systems of 
oppression to avoid the slow violence of displacement due to a loss of housing or access to 
affordable health care in the US. 

This study seeks to address suffering caused by disconnection, alienation, and domination 
resulting from harm of the earth through examination of efforts to reduce or cease complicity 
with earth-harming systems and structures to the extent possible. While a fuller exploration of 
moral injury is beyond the scope of this project, efforts to avoid displacement and remain 
housed, key factors in health and well-being, often require degrees of complicity in oppressive 
neoliberal capitalist and colonial systems. While compensated work may facilitate the provision 
of income for housing, utilities, food, transportation, and other needed items in some 


circumstances, many full-time incomes are inadequate to afford housing, and resource 
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distribution is often inequitable across lines of intersecting identity-based oppressions. Systems 
of transportation that facilitate work often depend upon colonial extractivism, contributing to 
harm and resulting in moral injury. 

Despite the harmful impact of fuel emissions upon the environment, I continued to drive 
for the sake of time, convenience, and efficiency facilitated by the use of a vehicle for 
transportation between caregiving and other aspects of work. The pressure to drive despite the 
harmful effects of fuel use was a source of moral injury and stress. Resources consumed for 
driving become unavailable for transfer across the relational web. 

Individualism and Domination 

Because Larry Graham’s psychosytemic approach to care suggests that individual 
decisions can have systemic implications, we turn to exploration of individualism. Social and 
cultural influences contributed to impulses toward resolving dissonance through rationalization, 
as expectations for unquestioning conformity to established systems and structures were at times 
encountered. In my context, transportation was justified by weighing the harm caused by 
individual fuel consumption as negligible in comparison with the acts of care I offered by using 
transportation. This rationalization hindered efforts toward sustainable commuting. 

Moltmann notes the ways in which scientific theories such as Darwin’s theory of 
evolution have been misused, such as in the application of “survival of the fittest” to human 
social organization. Moltmann references studies in the field of zoology that “demonstrated the 


evolutionary law of mutual help among animals and human beings: in the struggle for existence 
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it is precisely those beings that live symbiotically which prove to be the strongest.”*’ He 
continues by noting that “The isolation of the human being in the competitive struggle of modern 
society is therefore his [sic] weakness.”*° 

Coupled with individual responsibility for opportunities and success in individualism is a 
sense of individual responsibility for obstacles and difficulties. Walter Wink addresses the 
phenomenon of individuals blaming themselves for structural and systemic problems, describing 
systems of domination that operate as the spiritualities of institutions within society beyond the 


control of any one individual.*? 


Using factors contributing to overwhelming indebtedness by 
farmers as an example, Wink describes the ways in which systems may operate with unintended 
effects. Wink writes, “many farmers blame themselves entirely for what is in large part a 
systemic catastrophe. ... Our individualistic blinders cause us to seek private causes for public 
malfunctions. It is easier, for them and us, to blame bankrupted farmers for their own personal 
incompetence than to unmask the system that is doing them in.’”*° Individualistic lenses limited 
my perspective on decisions regarding care for the environment as my focus tended primarily 


toward personal choices and circumstances with limited awareness of structural and systemic 


influences contributing to the problem. 
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Addressing Individualism in Pastoral Theology 

McClure notes that individualism is an ideology based on the assumption that the self is 
independent with responsibility for its own life options.*! McClure’s account of the basic 
assumptions of individualism is consistent with the sense of responsibility perceived related to 
personal, vocational, and familial needs and goals. Competing commitments required 
discernment among values and narrative perspectives when conflicts necessitated prioritization 
among caregiving responsibilities. Existing transportation systems offered limited options for 
ceasing complicity with oppression resulting from coloniality, extractivism, and environmental 
racism. 

An individualistic sense of personal responsibility, which crystallized in efforts to reduce 
my carbon footprint, obscured the larger structural and systemic influences that contribute to 
complicity with oppressive systems. An example of media influences perpetuating individualism 
on behalf of corporate influences is disclosed in revelations that the concept of “carbon 
footprint” reduction was developed by the oil industry as a diversionary tactic to promote a sense 
of individual responsibility for climate change and divert attention from inquiry into fuel 
industry accountability. 

While moral emotions surfaced related to a failure to take steps necessary to live in ways 


less harmful to persons and the earth, this study has helped me to realize that structural and 
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systemic factors are at work in addition to personal responsibility. Individualism may contribute 
to decisions that prioritize individual interests over the well-being of the biosphere and to a sense 
of personal responsibility for systemic and structural problems. In addition, systems and 
structures may obscure their dominative influence and perpetuate disconnection. 

Individualism, the Brain, and Compassion-Focused Therapy (CFT) 

Kirk Bingaman describes the importance of a basic knowledge of brain areas and their 
functions for spiritual caregivers stating, “For pastoral and spiritual practitioners, working in an 
age of heightened stress and anxiety necessitates at the very least a basic understanding of the 
structures and the functioning of the human brain and of how to communicate this knowledge in 
a way that is accessible for clients and congregants.’ 

Drawing upon this basic understanding, Gilbert’s exploration of motivation systems 
within the human brain may shed light on the situation of domination. Gilbert describes 
interactions between motivation, emotion regulation, and cognition systems, delineating the 
possibilities for conflicts between different brain areas and functions that can interact in complex 
ways.** Gilbert describes the motivation system associated with competing and social rank as 
involving competition for resources such as food, land, and social status. Based upon this 
description, this motivation system appears to correspond with acquisition and domination.** 


While exploration of individualism in relation to brain systems is beyond the scope of this study, 
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the basic understanding Bingaman advocates may have implications for individual and systemic 
impulses related to acquisition, social rank, and competition associated with domination. 

Using intersectionality as an analytic tool facilitates analysis of the ways access to land 
and resources may be structurally and systemically blocked for some while allowing 
disproportionate access to others, contributing to harm of persons, more-than-human life, and the 
earth. Systemic and structural obstacles can make it difficult to act with compassion to alleviate 
suffering and difficult to refrain from complicity in harmful systems. 

Vandana Shiva describes the commodification of the biosphere and its resources. 
Describing the commons as the earth context in which we care for each other and the earth, 
Shiva describes the ways in which “Enclosures of the commons, ... are the root cause of the 
ecological crisis and the crises of poverty and hunger, dispossession, and displacement. 
Extractivism commodifies for profit what is held in common for the sustenance of all life.”4° 
Dissonance emerged from a vague sense of energy being blocked as land, labor, and resources 
are commodified for profit under colonialism and neoliberal capitalism. 

This project began with the expectation that moral emotions related to driving would be 
explored and likely resolved through theological anthropology that would improve my efforts to 
live more sustainably. I began this study with an expectation of developing a set of practices for 
the formation of spiritual caregivers that would facilitate earth caring practices that may be 


carried out individually or collectively, including sustainable commuting. I had assumed that my 


46 Vandana Shiva, “Reclaiming Our Common Home,” YES! Magazine (blog), February 16, 2021, 
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desire to commute sustainably could be fulfilled with better organization and planning, which 
would enable me to better coordinate transportation schedules and plan my trips accordingly. 
Instead, analysis of autoethnographic data has prompted me to reflect further upon concepts 
including domination, power, and the influence of neoliberal capitalist economics upon societal 
systems and structures with which I interact. Through this study I have come to realize that 
systemic and structural dimensions involved in transportation and land use shape available 
options that impact what can be accomplished through individual efforts. Here I consider 
domination resulting in oppression through various theoretical perspectives. An example of this 
is evident in the history of the Phoenix streetcar system. 

The difficulty I experienced finding more sustainable public transportation options 
seemed to be blocked by limiting factors involving routes and scheduling. In some areas, 
sustainable transportation options do not exist. In the Phoenix metropolitan area, I had assumed 
that sustainable public transportation infrastructure had not yet been constructed, but I learned 
that energy efficient transportation systems in Phoenix, throughout Arizona, and across the 


country had been impacted by a case involving a violation of antitrust laws. 


In an interview discussing Fromm’s theory of alienation, Noam Chomsky describes the 
suburbanization of America as likely the largest social engineering project in world history, 
contributing to alienation through the breakdown of communities which spread out from cities, 


increasing reliance on cars with devastating impact on the environment.*” 
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Chomsky describes a conspiracy case implicating Standard Oil, Firestone Tire, Mack 
Trucks, and other companies in one of the most environmentally devastating developments in US 
history, contributing to the development of suburbs and alienation within US society. These 
companies were convicted in a conspiracy to buy efficient streetcar and trolley systems in cities 
across the United States, including in the Phoenix and Los Angeles metropolitan areas where I 
searched for sustainable public transportation. The companies named were convicted by the 
court in a conspiracy to monopolize public transit systems across the United States. Sustainable 
electric streetcar systems were dismantled and replaced by buses manufactured, equipped, and 
fueled by the conspiratorial companies. While judged by the courts to be a conspiracy, little was 
done to rectify the situation with devastating effects for sustainable transportation systems and 
the earth. 

Difficulties disengaging from unsustainable systems and structures are interconnected 
with land. Laws regarding land and property ownership shape the circumstances of the places 
where I live and work, contributing to the need for commuting. Violation of Indigenous land 
continues, including recent efforts by the US government to give sacred Apache lands at Oak 
Flat in the Superstition Mountain area to one of the wealthiest mining companies in the world, 


which would destroy a sacred site and source of water.** 


Poling references the impact of the Federal Housing Act of 1934 in increasing the wealth 


of White families while excluding Black families through “policies that favored the suburbs, 


48 Apache Stronghold, “Apache-Stronghold: Defending Holy Sites,” accessed January 17, 2023, 
http://apache-stronghold.com/. 
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single family detached homes, highway construction, and tax deductions for suburban 
businesses.’’*? While further exploration of this history is beyond the scope of this study, the 
timing appears to coincide with the suburbanization described by Chomsky. Implied within the 
term “land developers” is the colonial appropriation of land. The presence of white families on 
appropriated land serves the interests of colonial powers. While these families were given 
incentives, developers likely benefited substantially along with transportation related industries 
through policies favoring these conditions. According to Chomsky, federal and state 
governments continue to maintain structures that underwrite automobile and fuel industries 
through infrastructure. Chomsky notes that alienation manifests in helplessness when people feel 
unable to effect change individually or collectively.°° 

The scope of this problem demonstrates the challenges associated with dominative 
systems that prioritize profit without regard for well-being of persons and the earth. While 
exploration of globalization is beyond the scope of this study, the reach of multinational 
corporations puts their legal accountability beyond the scope of any nation.*! Because acting in 
the interests of shareholders is a defining characteristic of corporations, corporate expectations to 
operate from the impulses of acquisition, competition, and domination deepen concerns about 
our collective ability to uphold our moral covenant. To further explore domination and 


acquisition, we consider energy and power. 


4 Poling, Ruiz, and Crockett, Render unto God, 102. 

°° Chomsky, “Chomsky Interview with Michael Dranove.” 

5! For consideration of the conditions of working women in multinational corporations, see Marlene Mayra 
Ferreras, "Sabidurias Insurgentes: Toward a North American Indigenized Pastoral Theology," (PhD diss., Claremont 
School of Theology, 2019), http://archive.org/details/FerrerasDissertation. 
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Power and Energy 

Domination seems to be interrelated with power and energy. To consider some of the 
ways in which power is defined, organized, and structured, we explore power using 
intersectionality as an analytic tool. 

Analysis of the organization of power is central to intersectional analysis. Intersectional 
analysis may also assist to facilitate centering victims of oppression within history as prescribed 
by Chopp’s liberative praxis theological method. To explore power intersectionally, we consider 
the concept of power from the vantage points of multiple disciplines, including economic, 
theological, decolonial, and scientific perspectives. 

In the dualistic frameworks of Western thought, ecology and economy tend to be 
conceptualized as separate disciplines. Adopting a connective and integrative approach, this 
study considers ecology as the study of our earth home to be integrally interconnected with 
economic activity or economy as the management of our earth home. The study of ecology is 
relevant to managing the economy. Attention to the ecological context is attention to the 
economic context as economic resources are derived in various ways from the earth’s energies, 
movements, and inhabitants. To respond to Miller-McLemore’s call for attention to the 
ecological context within pastoral and practical theology,” we consider the scientific and 
theological assertion that all matter is energy, beginning with a brief exploration of influences in 


the ways power and energy are understood in this study. 


5? Miller-McLemore, “Trees and the ‘Unthought Known.’” 
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While Western thought traditionally divides empirical study into various sciences for 
considering the solar system through earth sciences, the environment through ecology, 
photosynthesis through biology, carbohydrates through chemistry, cognitive and emotional 
processes through psychology, and movement through physics, from an integrative perspective 
all of these sciences are in essence ecological, as they pertain in various ways to the study of our 
earth home, its inhabitants, and properties. In practice, various sciences are integrated in 
activities of daily life, such as when eating an apple and deciding whether to go for a walk or 
take a nap. This section seeks a shift toward integrative ways of knowing that foster connection 
and compassion, seeking to overcome divisive ways of knowing that may obscure connection. 

As we explore power and the abuse of power through domination, we consider a 
definition of power drawn from Western sciences and worldviews as one aspect of the concept. 
Although I am not a scientist by profession, my understandings of empirical sciences including 
biology, chemistry, and physics shape my perceptions, influencing my understanding of ecology 
and informing my economic decisions and actions. While I am not an economist by profession, I 
make economic decisions on a practical basis as I interact with resources and the environment, 
drawing upon ecological and economic understandings I possess, however limited, to make 
decisions about the use of resources in personal, familial, and extended community matters. 
Scientific understandings are among the factors influencing my perspectives and decisions 
regarding power. 

According to physics, energy defined as the capacity to do work is a factor in the 


equation of power, which is equal to a change in energy divided by a specified amount of time. 
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Work is defined as “a measure of energy transfer that occurs when an object is moved over a 
distance by an external force ...”°? As we shall see, the definition of energy as capacity to do 
work differs from definitions within the fields of theology and decoloniality. 
Energy in Ecofeminist, Process, Liberation Theological Perspectives 

In contrast with scientific definitions of energy described as work, ecofeminist, process, 
and liberation theologians considered in this study describe the ecological context and the divine 
in terms of energy. 

According to Boff, the cosmos is comprised of interactive energy in increasing 
complexity. Boff describes life as "self-interactive energy" which manifests in various forms.™4 
He writes, "our cosmos consists of energy in a permanently interactive state, which assumes 
forms of greater density in the shape of various life-systems. There is good reason, with some 
thinkers, to believe that everything is a manifestation of life, because life is self-interactive 
energy at the highest level of complexity."°> As "energy and life," the Holy Spirit is present, 
active, and manifest in and through all things throughout the cosmos.*° Boff describes the Spirit 
as present in and sustaining creation, stating, “The Spirit, according to scripture, fills the universe 


to its limits, and constantly renews the structure of the cosmos."*” 


53 Editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Work,” in Britannica, last updated August 10, 2023, 
https://www.britannica.com/science/work-physics. 

* Boff, Ecology & Liberation, 49. 
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The indwelling of the Divine in creation contributes to Boff’s articulation of an ecology 
characterized by mysticism.°® Noting the centrality of socioeconomic oppression, Boff urges that 
“Theologians and pastoral workers who walk in the warren of the lives of the poor should be 
ready to divest themselves of everything” and “live in charity” with those for whom they seek to 
care.>’ This assertion by Boff is consistent with Jesus’ exhortation to sell all that we own, give to 
the poor, and follow. 

Suchocki describes God and justice in relation to power. For Suchocki, power is a 
definitive characteristic of God. In a chapter titled “God as Power,” Suchocki writes, “Power is 
related to the societal problem of justice.”® Relating justice to power, Suchocki continues by 
defining justice as “the inclusive well-being of society: a society has well-being when its 
structure insures not only that the basic needs of its participants are met, but that each participant 
can develop his or her human potential to the benefit of self and society.”°! Suchocki’s definition 
of justice asserts that well-being goes beyond the needs of all being met to additionally ensuring 
participants have the opportunity to develop their fullest potential for the benefit of themselves 
and the larger society. The structure of society is intended to ensure a standard that exceeds the 


needs of all being met. 


38 Boff, 50. 

» Boff, 132-36. 

6° Suchocki, God, Christ, Church, 74. 
6! Suchocki, 74. 
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Describing self in a present moment sense, Keller describes God in reference to the 
power of love, describing God as “expressive of a credible power of love” that can “hold 
together” and “lure beyond.’ 

Moltmann describes energy as integral to creation, stating, “Everything that is, exists and 
lives in the unceasing inflow of the energies and potentialities of the cosmic Spirit. This means 
that we have to understand every created reality in terms of energy, grasping it as the realized 
potentiality of the divine Spirit. Through the energies and potentialities of the Spirit, the Creator 
is ... present in ... creation.”© For Moltmann, all that exists is infused with a constant inflow of 
the energy of the Spirit throughout creation. 

Similarly, Ruether affirms that “Spirit and matter are not dichotomized but are the inside 
and outside of the same thing.” Challenging theologies that posit God in domination over 
material creation, Ruether advocates for a theology that understands Spirit as integral to creation 
and matter. She observes, “Matter itself dissolves into energy. Energy, organized in patterns and 
relationships, is the basis for what we experience as visible things. It becomes impossible to 
anymore dichotomize material and spiritual energy.”°® 

If energy and land are manifestations of the Creator, colonialism and displacements are 
forms of violence as space in which to dwell is needed for energy and life. From this perspective, 


abuses of power may be perceived more clearly as abuses and violations of life itself, of Spirit, 


© Keller, From a Broken Web, 214. 
63 Moltmann, God in Creation, 9. 

4 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk, 85. 
6 Ruether, 86. 
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and of Divine creative energy. Facilitating just and equitable distribution of resources and energy 
is consistent with contributing to the flourishing of life itself. 

Land and Energy 

John Cobb and Herman Daly articulate a process theological and economic exploration of 
“Energy and Biosphere.” They note that land “does not function significantly within the 
contemporary discipline of economics,” citing anthropocentrism and dualism among the reasons 
for this.°’ Cobb and Daly reference laws of thermodynamics related to the use of resources, 
contrasting the valuable low entropic states of natural resources with the high entropic states of 
waste from resources from which energy has been expended.® As Cobb and Daly suggest, light 
and energy are both literally and figuratively connected with carbon by plants through 
photosynthesis. Noting that plants can store solar energy in a low entropic state, they advocate 
the economic reasoning for cultivation of plant resources for this purpose. They argue for 
sharing land with other species. ”° 

With Cobb and Daly’s advocacy for cultivating plants, we might shift from viewing 
plants as economic resources to viewing plants as more-than-human collaborators upon whom 
we are entirely dependent for sustenance, including for carbon sequestration, usable forms of 


energy, soil health, a breathable atmosphere, and food. 


6° Herman E. Daly, John B. Cobb, and Clifford W. Cobb, For the Common Good: Redirecting the Economy 
Toward Community, the Environment, and a Sustainable Future, 2nd ed., updated and expanded (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1994), 190-206. 
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Returning to physics and its definition of energy as the capacity to do work seems to 
reduce energy to its potential uses for moving objects. If all matter is comprised of energy, and 
energy is defined by its capacity to be expended to do work, such definitions risk reducing all 
matter and energy to capacity for work, seemingly affirming Moltmann’s assertions about the 
origins and uses of such thinking for dominative purposes. Alternative to the view of energy as 
capacity to move objects, these theological perspectives suggest the inherent value of energy as 
life, interactive, power that promotes flourishing. Unintended shifts among scientific and 
theological paradigms are noted informing experiences within the data. 

Factors Shaping Perceptions and Decisions 

We now shift from exploration of energy to consider factors shaping perceptions and 
decisions. I began this study with the problem of complicity with oppression despite a 
commitment to compassion, seeking to understand persistent patterns of earth-harming behavior 
despite my desire to live sustainably with compassion for the biosphere. Through research I have 
become aware of factors beyond my own awareness and individual decisions that contribute to 
shaping perceptions and available options. 

This study has helped me to identify ways in which cultural norms, structures, systems, 
and interpersonal interactions may contribute to complicity with oppression. I have changed as 
my perspective has been significantly shifted by this research. Whereas my previous response 
had been to attribute complicity with oppression to sin and self-centeredness, the problem has 
been complexified as I have reflected more deeply upon various aspects of identity, intersecting 


systems of oppression, personal history, place, time, material circumstances, emotions, social 
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contexts, values, spirituality, systems, structures, culture, and other factors contributing to 
decisions and patterns of behavior. Judgments of self in terms of character and concepts of sin 
often had the effect of foreclosing upon more nuanced reflection. This study served as practice 
for returning to reflect upon multiple factors of experience with compassion for self and others. 

Despite assurances of salvation and resurrection, my understanding of sin often 
contributed to hopelessness and self-blame. Mindfulness Based Self-Compassion practice 
allowed me to recognize the experience of moral emotions as suffering rather than evidence of 
unredeemable moral failure or a persistent lack of commitment to or rejection of our shared 
moral covenant. Viewing earth harming behavior complexified intersectionally through 
dramaturgical analysis and the lens of moral injury brought a breath fresh air, however fleeting 
and small, into the otherwise suffocating experience of ecodespair. Beyond the limiting and 
alienating overgeneralizations inherent in my understanding of sin, self-compassion in response 
to ecodespair allowed for a wider perspective on moral emotions, enabling me to give fuller 
consideration to possible responses to other aspects of the problem. 

Through a communal-contextual model of care that cultivates emergent strategies of 
epistemic divergence to facilitate multiple ways of thinking and knowing, we may bring 
conditioned patterns to awareness and facilitate an increase of compassion across the 
psychosystemic web. 

Because matter is energy in patterns of relationship that manifest in material form, 


economic decisions involve movements of energy. 
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Decoloniality and Energy 

According to Walter Mignolo, “Power is that instance of the colonial matrix in which all 
of us, human beings, are being ruled, and the ruling includes of course the creators and 
gatekeepers of the rule: the ruler is ruled by its own desire and compulsion to rule.”’! Mignolo 
asserts that the mechanism of colonial power is epistemic through ways of knowing that keep 
colonial power in place. This is consistent with Moltmann’s assertions about dualistic and 
divisive ways of knowing in Western thought, adhering to the divide and conquer mentality of 
empire. Similar to Moltmann’s advocacy for integrative ways of knowing that seek to 
communicate in order to participate, Mignolo advocates for other ways of knowing. For 
Mignolo, however, other ways of knowing already exist but have been denied and suppressed 
within the colonial matrix of power.’ 

Highlighting the imperial nature of Western epistemologies that marginalize other 
worldviews and knowledges through coloniality, Mignolo highlights perspectives that are not 
depicted in fullness through Western concepts. Mignolo draws upon other ways of knowing to 
describe the English word “nature” in terms of energy. Drawing upon Daoism to illustrate, 
Mignolo writes, “Qi cannot be translated as ‘nature’; it must be translated as ‘energy’ . . . it is the 


energy that enables living organisms that are able to define themselves in relation to all other 


7 Walter D. Mignolo, “What Does It Mean to Decolonize?,” in On Decoloniality: Concepts, Analytics, 
Praxis, by Walter D. Mignolo and Catherine E. Walsh (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2018), https://doi- 
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organisms in convivencia.” Mignolo states that translated literally, convivencia means “* living- 
with-other-living-organisms.’””* 

The understandings of Qi energy highlighted by Mignolo, Boff’s understanding of 
creation as self-interactive energy, Ruether’s understanding of matter and spiritual energy as 
indistinguishable from one another, and Moltmann’s understanding of God in creation as energy 
differ from the definition of energy in physics as the capacity to do work. While physics may 
have explanatory value empirically, it seems important to note the limitations of its definition of 
energy. 

Power and Energy in Relation 

Poling writes, “Within a process-relational view of reality, power in its ideal form is 
virtually synonymous with life itself. To live is to desire power to relate to others.” Poling’s 
definition links power with action stating, “power is the ability to act in effective ways with the 
objects and people that make up our perceived world.””* 

For the purposes of this study, I propose to slightly modify Poling’s definition of power 
as “virtually synonymous with life itself.”’> I here define energy as “virtually synonymous with 
life itself,” drawing upon Moltmann’s assertion that “we have to understand every created reality 
in terms of energy, grasping it as the realized potentiality of the divine Spirit. Through the 


energies and potentialities of the Spirit, the Creator is ... present in ... creation.”’° Applying the 
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physics equation of power while substituting Moltmann’s definition of energy suggests that 
because power is a change in energy in a specified amount of time, by refraining from using, 
sharing, or transferring energy, power grows, including in the form of material resources which 
may include sources of potential energy. Poling describes the abuse of power, which is an abuse 
of life itself, “motivated by fear, and by the resulting desire to control the power of life.””” 
Poling’s assessment aligns with Gilbert’s description of the threat response system.’* Through 
the abuse of power, the energy synonymous with life may be acquired, controlled, accumulated, 
and/or withheld from being transferred across the relational web for the alleviation of suffering. 
As noted previously, most power in material form is derived from plants through photosynthesis, 
disclosing the ways control over land, including its capacity for cultivating plant life, is a 
primary aim of colonial power. 

Power, Energy, and Identity 

Considering the process of commuting between work and home in a valley interspersed 
with reservations and appropriated land gave rise to reflection upon the circumstances that have 
contributed to my presence in this place while entirely unfamiliar with the lands of my ancestors. 
Reflecting upon ancestral history uncovered layers of time, accompanied by aversion, curiosity, 
ambivalence, and moral emotions related to race and coloniality. Imaginatively encountering 
traumatic experience in need of healing, I offered prayers and extended loving-kindness to this 


history. 


7 Poling, The Abuse of Power, 27. 
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Within the data, I noted the ways in which various cultural, individual, familial, 
communal, political, religious, spiritual, and other narratives influenced my self-understanding 
and objectives. With an understanding of selves as socially constructed as articulated by 
McClure, at times my personal and ancestral history in multiple contexts resulted in difficult 
choices among competing commitments, affecting the ways in which I perceived my identity, 
goals, and options, and requiring me to prioritize among them. Stephen Pattison notes that in a 
socially complex and fluid world, there is a corresponding complexity and fluidity of identity, 
describing the identity challenges posed by moving in and out of relationships, geographies, 
cultures, workplaces, and other contexts.’” 

Mary Clark Moschella describes a commitment to explore her own ancestral and cultural 
history to help address racism.*° Adopting this commitment in my own situation, I came to the 
distressing realization that white embodied existence in North America symbolizes coloniality 
and colonial power, a meaning ascribed to bodies regardless of knowledge or consent. 
Awareness of coloniality with its injustices, racial discrimination, land appropriation, extraction 
of labor and resources, and violence toward Indigenous peoples can evoke a fatalistic despair. 

Resmaa Menakem encourages exploration that engages embodiment and memory in My 
Grandmother’s Hands. Menakem explores of the traumatic history of Europe in reflecting upon 


intergenerational trauma within the many cultures of European ancestry. Menakem describes the 
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intergenerational trauma resulting from violence experienced by Europeans at the hands of other 
white people, which was perpetuated in continued violence and extended to Indigenous 
American and African peoples.*! 

Vandana Shiva describes Europe’s “witch-hunting hysteria, which was aimed at 
annihilating women in Europe as knowers and experts.”*” Historical accounts of cruelty and 
violence evoked aversion toward this history. In contrast, patriarchal perspectives describe these 
histories in a dispassionate and disconnected way, seemingly unaware of the pain implied by 
violent invasions, murders, and wars. 

While the history of European cultural assimilation in the US is beyond the scope of this 
study, I pondered the possibility of whiteness as a construct that pressured people from many 
different European cultures to abandon language and cultural particularities to assimilate into an 
English-speaking colonial population. Scottish and English ancestries were perceived as distinct 
and warring factions within. Centuries of Scandinavian invasions into Britain added layers to the 
conflicted and conflicting histories, with a sense of encountering the colonization of the 
colonizers. Increased colonial awareness generated a feeling of being in between with alienation 
experienced through a sense of not belonging. 

Pattison writes that although we often consider our faces to be our own, faces can also be 


“taken from us, as they venture out into the social world.”®? European facial phenotypes and fair 
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skin may be co-opted into racist colonial narratives through a form of symbolic interactionism 
that serves the interests, capital, and power of those who profit from neocolonial exploitation, 
without requiring consent of those to whom these faces and bodies belong. Katerina Friesen 
describes European immigrants’ role as displaced and displacing Indigenous peoples stating, 
“Even if European immigrants did not intentionally displace Indigenous peoples, they were often 
part of the colonizing strategy of the state.”** While Europeans coming to the United States may 
have experienced prejudice, persecution, deportation, exclusion, fraud, and loss, they may also 
have been complicit in colonial roles. 

Lyla June relates an experience of reconnecting with European ancestors, meditatively 
recalling a time before the violent conquest and domination of European peoples. She describes 
her experience of shame related to her European ancestry accompanied by a desire to visit 
European ancestral lands. Despite the unfortunate history that bad things happened there, she 
notes, it is not a bad place. June recalls her visions of people connected to the land with healing 
earth wisdom.°®° 

Complexity 

Analyzing the data dramaturgically revealed various aspects of experience in categories 

including narrative, character, materiality, emotion, and disconnection. Intersectional analysis of 


identity uncovered the ways in which expectations in various roles prompted a need to travel 
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from one place to another in a short amount of time, how structural and systemic factors 
prescribed available options along profit driven lines, and the ways aspects of identity shaped 
degrees of privilege and marginalization. As we have seen, identities can be complicated, 
conflicted, and changing. 

Rogers-Vaughn cautions against the possibility of intersectionality’s cooptation by the 
totalizing tendencies of neoliberalism. Going beyond recognition of difference to emphasize 
solidarity, Rogers-Vaughn advocates a post-capitalist intersectionality theory which, 

(a) is primarily concerned with understanding the social generation of suffering rather 

than individual identity formation; (b) emphasizes a material grounding in actual human 

relationships rather than intersections between abstract categories of difference; (c) 

refuses to ontologize or prioritize the differences that appear in relationships; (d) strives 

to establish solidarities rather than dwelling solely upon the recognition of difference; and 


(e) works toward an increase in consciousness that addresses both second- and third-order 
suffering.®¢ 


Several calls within pastoral and practical theology are relevant to this autoethnographic 
study, including identity, context, and practice. This section seeks to respond to these calls 
through explorations of caregiver identity, practice, and context in a stance of mutuality. 
Clinebell calls for pastoral caregivers to examine our earth-harming and earth-caring lifestyles.*’ 
Miller-McLemore has called for attention to the ecological context of humanity, here considered 


in terms of human, more-than-human, economic, and ecological contexts.*® McClure has called 
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for practices that develop synergistic selves with attention to context.*? This study emphasizes 
the biospheric context through practices oriented toward caregiver formation. In response to 
Rogers-Vaughn’s call for synthetical thinking that connects, I explore various dimensions 
converging in experience, drawing upon an array of thinkers across disciplines to develop 
practices that cultivate compassionate response to the problem of complicity with oppression. 

Describing decoloniality as an option, Mignolo describes the colonial matrix of power 
shaped by paradigms of Western thought and maintained by ideologies of dualism and 
individualism.” In contrast with colonial domination, Mignolo defines decoloniality as “the 
exercise of power within the colonial matrix to undermine the mechanism that keeps it in place 
requiring obeisance. Such a mechanism is epistemic and so decolonial liberation implies 
epistemic disobedience.”®! Living and working on colonized land, my extractive fuel use is 
influenced by cultural expectations informed by individualism, implicating me in complicity 
with harm of persons and the earth. Inspired by Mignolo’s concept of epistemic disobedience, I 
propose to combine Mignolo’s concept with Gloria Anzaldua’s call for divergent thinking to 
cultivate epistemic divergence from dominative ideologies, including western dualistic thinking, 


drawing upon scholarship including Indigenous and decolonial thinkers. 
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Larry Graham describes the “person as center of power,” noting that “The self comes into 
being through the interplay of multiple influences.””” Graham describes self as “a network of 
connections,” and “an emerging reality eventuating from these ongoing connections. By 
definition, the self is the qualitative and unique expression of the psyche, which emerges from 
reciprocal transactional processes within individuals and between individuals and their 
environments." Drawing upon Graham’s assertion “that psyches create systems and systems 
create psyches,” this study adopts an approach to spiritual care informed by this assumption, 
seeking transformation of psyches and systems.” 

This study assumes the social construction of identity as inclusive of human and more- 
than-human contexts and relationships. Seeking to attend to the ecological context as called for 
by Miller-McLemore, my practice included acknowledging plants, animals, birds, and other 
beings around my home and community. Although at times my interaction with plants and other 
forms of life involved wordless gratitude for their existence as living beings, my sense of 
community has become more inclusive of human and more-than-human life. “Curating space for 
encountering the other” by cultivating habitats, attending to more-than-human beings, harvesting 
water, and surveying soil conditions appears to enhance the well-being of the immediate 


environment and my own.” 
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Miller and Stiver describe connection as “an interaction between two or more people that 
is mutually empathic and mutually empowering.””° Extending compassion to more-than-human 
life contributed to a sense of what Miller and Stiver describe as "'zest,' the feeling that comes 
when we feel a real sense of connection, of being together with and joined by another person. It 
feels like an increase—as opposed to a decrease—in vitality, aliveness, energy."”’ 

Mutual care in interaction with the biosphere is suggested by Clinebell’s ecological 
circle, which reflects being nurtured by nature and nurturing nature.”* Clinebell’s understanding 
acknowledges the relationship between the natural world and the human subject. This study 
seeks to build upon Clinebell’s work by affirming an understanding of nature as a complex 
network of many beings and relationships. 

Moltmann observes that ecological understandings of creation must “get away from 
analytical thinking, with its distinctions between subject and object, and must strive to learn a 
new, communicative and integrating way of thought.”’’ Moltmann asserts that “everything living 
is simply a concentration and manifestation of its relationships, interconnections and 
surroundings. Integrating, and integral, thinking moves purposefully in this social direction 
towards the goal of an inclusiveness that is many-sided, and ultimately fully comprehensive.””! 


Describing a shift that takes place in our thinking as we begin to perceive the world integratively, 


Moltmann states, “We no longer desire to know in order to dominate, or analyse and reduce in 
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order to reconstruct. Our purpose is now to perceive in order to participate, and to enter into the 
mutual relationships of the living thing.”'°' Moltmann articulates a transformed understanding in 
which “Integrating and integral thinking serves to generate the community between human 
beings and nature which is necessary and promotes life.”!°” Because plants play a primary and 
definitive role in creating matter by building relationships among atoms comprised of energy 
through photosynthesis, integral thinking may facilitate discernment of the opportunity which 
bears repeating, “to generate the community between human beings and nature which is 
necessary and promotes life.”! 

A fluid sense of self informed by a multiplicity of human and more-than-human 
relationships may contribute to the formation of psyches in participatory, mutual ways of 
knowing that attend to ecological context and cultivate epistemic divergence. 

Keller describes self in connection with context, as “a node in the network of 
worlds....”!° In and through the particularity of embodiment, the Divine power of love 
encounters the cosmos through us.'°° Keller describes self not as static across time but as fluid 
and evolving in each moment, one moment to the next. She writes, "Self is the unique, 
immediate event where an experience takes place and where the world is gathered as a unique 
composition."'°° Imagining self as heart, Keller acknowledges the fluidity and volatility of inner 


selves, yet notes that in the core of being may be found “a stillness born of a greater width of 
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connection, from a livelier attunement to being here now, from my body's presence to its 
surrounding cosmos.”!°’ Keller describes self as a centering in heart that may be fluid and 
chaotic but in which we can be centered. Keller asserts that God relates to and feels the world 
through each actual entity. Keller describes God/dess as power of love holding all things together 
in love and “genuine interdependence.”’!°* 

Anzaldta describes nepantilism as an Aztec word that means “torn between ways,” to 
describe the experience of /a mestiza (woman of mixed Indigenous and Spanish descent) who 
experiences war within the self.'!°? Advocating a stop to the importation of Western points of 
view, Anzaldua calls for rooting “ourselves in the mythological soil and soul of this 
continent.”'!? Anzaldia calls upon whites to follow the lead of mestiza women and be open to 
learning respectfully from their experience. Through the spiritualities of people of color, 
Anzaldta suggests, Anglos may be assisted to “divert the indifferent, right-handed, ‘rational’ 
suicidal drive.”!'! This concept is consistent with the sense of shifting perspectives noted 
previously, and the invitation aligns with my desire to learn in solidarity. 

Anzaldtia describes mestizaje and writing as having the capacity to root out dualistic 
thinking and the domination and violence engendered by such thinking, describing mestiza 


women’s shift toward thinking in divergent ways “characterized by a movement away from set 
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patterns and goals and toward a more whole perspective, one that includes rather than 
excludes.”''* Anzaldtia describes this effort: 

The work of mestiza consciousness is to break down the subject-object duality that keeps 
her a prisoner and to show in the flesh and through the images in her work how duality is 
transcended. The answer to the problem between the white race and the colored, between 
males and females, lies in healing the split that originates in the very foundation of our 

lives, our culture, our languages, our thoughts. A massive uprooting of dualistic thinking 


in the individual and collective consciousness is the beginning of a long struggle, but one 
that could, in our best hopes, bring us to the end of rape, of violence, of war." 


Anzaldua offers solidarity with an invitation to white people to learn from and follow the 
lead of mestiza wisdom as she addresses white society, advocating for public restitution that 
acknowledges a history of negative projection to bring healing in the midst of division.''4 

Alignment with Anzaldua’s thinking can be found within practical and pastoral theology. 
Aligned with Anzaldua’s call for restitution, Kathleen Greider observes that in situations in 
which white people feel guilt about racist oppression of Black people, reparations are an 
appropriate response.'!> Marlene Ferreras explores the implications of Anzaldta’s concept of 
mestizaje for practical and pastoral theology. In a study with women factory workers in Mexico, 
Ferreras’ notes “insurgent wisdom” that enables the women to operate within the system for 


survival while retaining the capacity to move outside of it.'!® 
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Lara Medina describes the concept of “nepantla (a Nahuatl term meaning in the middle or 
the center), a site of both chaotic complexity and creative meaning making.”!'’ Drawing upon 
Gloria Anzaldua’s exploration of nepantla and other thinkers and practitioners, Medina describes 
a spirituality that emerges from this complex center. Medina notes that this center space can be 
complex and challenging, stating, “Being in the middle requires body, heart, and head 
knowledge to make sense of and come to terms with the forces of colonization. Once processed, 
pain offers the challenge and opportunity to transform shame, confusion, and anger into creative 
thinking and healing action.”''® In the pain of pain of moral injury resulting from complicity with 
colonial oppression of persons and the earth, Medina’s perspective suggests an opportunity for 
processing pain for transforming moral emotions toward creative and healing response. In the 
midst of crisis, with self-compassion, Medina references Anzaldtia as she describes learning 
from and integrating what is learned from crisis.''? Medina’s description of coming to terms with 
coloniality offered a sense of courage and an immediate blueprint to reflect upon colonizing 
influences in my ancestral history. 

In previous reflection upon ancestors, the attempt to imagine a more distant past was 
interrupted when the image of a figure evoked a feeling of aversion. With compassion for 
Medina’s experience, inspired by her courage, and with a sense that colonial histories are 
interconnected suggesting that our collective decolonial healing may be connected, I set aside the 


text to return once more to reflection. Imaginatively in a place I have never been, feeling a 
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location on the globe at a point in time a thousand times around the sun ago, a visual and somatic 
image emerged and repeated multiple times — rainy gray sky, mud, darkness. The image seemed 
significant. Aversion to reflecting upon ancestors for as long as I can remember seemed to 
subside following this experience. 

Compassion 
Mindful Compassion 

In response to moral injury resulting from complicity with oppression, practices of 
mindfulness and self-compassion provided an opportunity for relinquishing self-judgment while 
seeking compassionate response. '*? Faced with moral injury regarding my own and others’ 
ability to fulfill our moral covenant, meditation facilitated attention toward loving-kindness. 
Applying Buddhist psychology as described by Fulton and Siegel to complicity with oppression 
allowed me to view the suffering and alienation of disconnection from others and the biosphere 
among causes of suffering.!*! 

Gilbert describes two motivation systems which involve caring behaviors, including 
“Cooperation/sharing” and “Caring and nurturing.”!”? Gilbert notes practices within compassion- 
focused therapies for nurturing and developing “compassion as a self identity,” stating, “The 
‘compassionate’ self becomes a focal inner sense or grounded position associated with 


organising ways of attending, feeling, thinking, and behaving.”'”’ A collective turn toward 
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compassion may provide one way to sustain and nurture compassion-focused orientations. 
Opportunities to practice compassion may include human and more-than-human life. 

Practices are Formative 

Elaine Graham considers epistemology in relation to knowledge and dynamics of power 
inherent within social systems.'** Rather than conceptualizations of a core self who exercises 
agency as an autonomous subject, Graham notes that postmodern understandings of agency are 
contextual and based in the contingencies of embodiment, and that in a postmodern 
understanding, conceptualizations of human nature are not possible apart from gender and 
categories of culture, class, and race.!*° Graham asserts that practice is formative, and that 
pastoral theology has a role in guiding faith communities in practices that shape faith. Graham 
writes, “If practice actually constitutes human identity and meaning, then action is not the 
outworking of Faith but its prerequisite. Ultimately, the norms and values of practice give shape 
to the faith-community, and not the other way around.”!”° If practice is formative, being formed 
in compassion involves practice. 

Elaine Graham notes that collective thoughts and actions may contribute to systems and 
ideologies that seem to function independently and in contradictory ways. Graham notes that 
ideologies can cause cultural influences and economic aspects of society to seem to exist 


127 


inherently, obscuring their origination in human agency and action or inaction, ’“’ observing that 
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systemic dimensions of society depend upon repeated actions to continue.'”* Repeated actions 
sustain capitalism as a system. As humans, we have the capacity to change our repeated actions 
toward compassion, effecting psychic changes that extend to systems. 

Toward More Caring Practice 

Energy defined according to physics as capacity to do work does not explicitly 
acknowledge energy as interactive, relational, life sustaining, and life itself. If capitalism draws 
its definition of energy from physics, energy as life appears to have no place in the logic of 
market capitalism. According to this logic, the biosphere of earth upon which all life depends, 
and which is life itself, may have little or no value apart from the extraction of natural resources. 

Unable to recognize the value of life or inherent value in existence, market capitalism 
rooted in Western dualistic thinking leads to death as its logical conclusion. As Moltmann notes 
in describing dualism as a way of knowing that leads to death, “isolation and lack of relationship 
means death for all living things, and dissolution even for elementary particles.”!”? In ways of 
life structured by neoliberal capitalism, complicity feels like contributing to death, which is 
consistent with Poling’s assertion that “capitalism has self-destructive tendencies that must be 
taken seriously.”'*° Unable to commodify life and viewing the earth in terms of resources, the 
logic of capitalism may value that which is dead as resource over that which is consuming 


resources for survival. 
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Kimmerer describes applying principles of the Honorable Harvest, “which asks us to give 
back, in reciprocity, for what we have been given” to evaluate purchases. !*! Kimmerer cautions 
against shifting “the burden of responsibility to the coal company or the land developers. What 
about me, the one who buys what they sell, and who is complicit in the dishonorable harvest?”!*” 
This caution against shifting responsibility suggests the possibility of shared systemic and 
individual responsibility. Struggling to practice reciprocity in a store at the mall, Kimmerer 
describes the realization of the reason for difficulty encountered in “searching for the lives 
behind the products. I couldn’t find them because the lives aren’t here. Everything for sale here 
is dead.”!*° 

Despite its vocation as Beloved Community, the church is often complicit with neoliberal 
capitalism. As Rogers-Vaughn states, "One reason that the retrieval of Christian tradition must 
remain critical is that, in many of its contemporary forms, it is decidedly complicit with present- 
day capitalism.”'** While thorough engagement of capitalism is beyond the scope of this study, 
Poling, SteinhoffSmith, Rogers-Vaughn, Cobb and Daly, and others offer helpful insight into 
market capitalism and its perspectives on labor and resources. 

Poling describes the dependency of capitalism upon consuming to continue. Poling 
summarizes Keynes’ assessment that “capitalism can only be self-sustaining when there is a 


continuous flow of capital between producers, consumers, savers, and investors.”!*° This 
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assessment continues by noting that following the stock market crash precipitating the 
depression, “This loss of consumer demand contributed to a stagnation of the economy, a fate 
that is deadly for capitalism, which depends on the constant flow of capital from land to labor to 
profit.”'°° As we shall see, this understanding may inform practices for responding to harm 
caused by neoliberal capitalism. 

Shiva describes “Development as a Patriarchal Project,” noting the ways in which 
development and science are influenced by patriarchy as means to amass wealth for Western 
white men and dominate women and nature.'*’ Ways of life based upon subsistence are 
disregarded in favor of accumulation with detrimental effects upon culture and society. Shiva 
illustrates the contrast between energy defined as the capacity to do work in contrast with energy 
as life itself, stating that “Productivity, viewed from the perspective of survival, differs sharply 
from the dominant view of the productivity of labor as defined for processes of capital 
accumulation.”!*8 

Returning to Chomsky’s description of the suburbanization of America as a massive 
social engineering project, I perceive the effects of this development upon my experience as a 
caregiver.'*? Sprawling geographies limit the care I am able to provide spiritually and materially 


without reliance upon a vehicle. Like the commodification of the commons described by Shiva, 
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basic necessities and caregiving roles are commodified as families are spread out, adding 
complicating factors to caregiving.'*° 

A turn toward the ecological context coincides with a turn toward the economic context 
from which it is inseparable because economic activity is management of and interaction with 
the ecological context. Compassion may inform practices for distributive economics. In Jesus’ 
parable of the Good Samaritan and words to the rich young ruler, spirituality and material actions 
are connected. The spiritual is economic and the economic is spiritual. 

Lifestyle Tactics 

Tactics and strategies were considered relatively interchangeably within analysis of data. 
In The Practice of Everyday Life, Michel de Certeau articulates a distinction between them, 
describing strategies in terms of “force-relationships” exerted by dominant powers and tactics in 
terms of “maneuvers” of those operating within dominated spaces and contexts. !! Certeau 
describes dominated places as delimited and defined by dominating powers such as military, 
political, and institutional spaces. According to Certeau, tactics may be engaged in daily 
practices. Strategies are the manipulations by those in power to maintain power through 
surveillance, knowledge production, and other strategies. Tactics are described as actions within 


these spaces which seize upon moments of opportunity.'4” 
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With relevance for material dimensions of care, Certeau describes an economics of 
gifting as a tactic within the dominant economic order. This order considers “the abstract 
individual as a basic unit” and “regulates all exchanges among these units according to the code 
of generalized equivalence constituted by money.”'*? Operating outside the regulatory structure 
of the market economy, Certeau describes the gift as “transgression in a profit economy: it 
appears as an excess (a waste), a challenge (a rejection of profit), or a crime (an attack on 
property).”!*4 The transfer of material resources across the relational network as gift may create 
opportunity to alleviate suffering while also withdrawing from capitalism in a shift toward 
mutuality, which is seems to be implied in Certeau’s definition of gifts as “generosities for which 
one expects a return.”'*° Given the sense of disconnection noted in my experience and the 
experience at the bus station, the tactic of gifting seems relevant as a means to transfer resources 
across the relational web. Like a synapse firing an electrical signal in a nervous system, 
transferring energy in the form of resources may be a way to establish connection. 

While a cursory observation of natural processes reveals the role of connection to the 
earth and its capacity for growing plants that engage in photosynthetic activity necessary for 
sustaining life, colonialism and other forms of domination interpose themselves between living 
beings and life sustaining energy through the commodification of life sustaining resources. 

Like Certeau, Mignolo and Walsh also recognize the influence of powers that dominate 


spaces and produce knowledge. For Mignolo and Walsh, the “colonial matrix of power” (CMP) 
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depends upon the hegemony of its knowledge.!*° Mignolo advocates for epistemic disobedience, 
referencing Quijano’s concept of “delinking” from modern and colonial ways of knowing that 
maintain domination.'*’ Advocating for the praxis of “knowing and understanding,” Mignolo 
contends that “the praxis has to be theoretical.”'*® The practices proposed by this study include 
cognitive processes of knowing and understanding that delink from dominative worldviews. 

Activist and author adrienne maree brown describes emergent strategy as “building 
complex patterns and systems of change through relatively small interactions.” brown continues: 


If love were the central practice of a new generation of organizers and spiritual leaders, it 
would have a massive impact on what was considered organizing. If the goal was to 
increase the love, rather than winning or dominating a constant opponent, I think we 
could actually imagine liberation from constant oppression. We would suddenly be 
seeing everything we do, everyone we meet, not through the tactical eyes of war, but 
through eyes of love. We would see that there’s no such thing as a blank canvas, an 
empty land or a new idea—but everywhere there is complex, ancient, fertile ground full 
of potential.!*” 


In a question that resonates with my experience brown asks, “How do we create and 
proliferate a compelling vision of economies and ecologies that center humans and the natural 
world over the accumulation of material?”!*° Although changes in practice may be limited, 
brown’s words align with self-compassion stating, “We embody. We learn. We release the idea 


of failure, because it’s all data.”!>! 
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Degrowth and Uncivilization as Spiritual Care 

Anthropologist Eduardo Vivieros de Castro and philosopher Deborah Danowski note the 
lessons to be learned from Indigenous peoples of the Americas, such as the Zapatistas, who are 
surviving in creative and sustainable ways. They also note the possibility that we are all 
indigenous and alien, both colonizer and colonized.'** Describing “becoming-indigenous” and “a 
ceaseless rebecoming-indigenous” as processes underway in Brazil, Castro and Danowski 
describe hope for the future in Indigenous collectives of the Americas.'*? “To speak of the end of 
the world is to speak of the need to imagine, rather than a new world to replace our present one, a 
new people, the people that is missing. A people who believes in the world that it will have to 
create with whatever world we will have left them.”!%4 

Botanist Robin Wall Kimmerer also describes becoming indigenous. For those grappling 
with ancestral histories of colonization, Kimmerer advises “becoming indigenous to place,” 
seeking to learn from the wisdom of indigenous peoples in the places where we find ourselves. !*° 

Reflecting upon problems associated with petroleum-based fuel dependency gives way to 
consideration of possible combustion dependency in the ways in which humans have adapted to 
and evolved with the use of fire as a process for releasing energy from natural resources. Life 
where I live in suburban North America is often dependent upon transportation, heating, cooling, 


refrigeration, shipping, cooked food, and countless other processes fueled by combustion of 
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extracted resources. Calls to shift away from combustion are not new. Rather than shifting to 
maintain the neoliberal consumer status quo with “greener” energy developed with other 
extracted materials, I consider practices that move in the direction of subsistence noted by 
Shiva.!°° Poling notes the possibility of market collapse in response to economic slowing to a 
level of subsistence. '°’ 

Moldy strawberries, a wrinkled apple, a black banana peel, green tea leaves, and crushed 
eggshells are resources for practices of composting and backyard carbon sequestration. Viewing 
my role as a human to involve preserving carbon chain complexity, increasing the amount of 
complex carbon in soil, I mindfully participate in the carbon cycle as a practice of compassion 
for the biosphere. Dependent upon other beings for breath whether we realize it or not, the air we 
breathe is dependent upon a complex network of plant life to remove carbon dioxide from the air 
and release oxygen into the atmosphere. Many plants depend upon a complex network of 
microorganisms that reside in soil. Collaborating with other beings, plants engage in 
photosynthesis, taking in carbon dioxide and releasing oxygen to form carbon chains. Through 
photosynthesis, light may be transformed into cells that cause plants to grow. 

Sanctification of Life and Labor that Sustains—Photosynthesis 

Analysis of compassion in the data surfaced the phrase “sanctification of life and the 

labor that sustains it.” As we consider the capacity to sustain life, the storing of energy by plants 


through photosynthesis may be considered sacred work. 
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With the etymological root of “spirit” in the Latin word for “breath,” I have come to view 
spiritual care as inclusive of care for breath—care for my own breath and the breath of others, 
more-than-human life, and the biosphere. Viewing spiritual care as encompassing care for the 
breath of the biosphere, how can we help the earth to breathe and who are our partners in care? 
Facilitating decomposition as a process through which compounds are broken down into smaller 
particles may be a helpful process in cultivating the breath of the biosphere. 
Collective Communities and Material Practices of Solidarity 

Rogers-Vaughn proposes advocating for care of souls in a neoliberal age through “the 
cultivation and strengthening of collectives, the nurture and increase of soul, and the support and 
amplification of hope.”’'°* Based upon my research encountering more-than-human beings as 
partners in caring for soil, sowing seeds, and carbon sequestration, collective communities 
including more-than-human life in the cultivation of soul through attentive care for the biosphere 
can inspire hope as a manifestation of spiritual well-being along with gratitude, joy, and 


compassion. 
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Figure 4. Harvesting rainwater. Photograph taken by dot saunders-perez, 
February 22, 2019. 


Do No Harm 

This study began with awareness of lifestyle practices causing harm through complicity 
with slow violence. Founder of the Methodist movement John Wesley proposes three rules for 
Methodist societies, the first of which, “do no harm,” resonates with the Buddhist and Yogic 
concept of ahimsa. In an effort to do no harm, we explore perspectives manifest in intentions and 
practices that seek to reduce harm to the extent possible. 

Masanobu Fukuoka describes a “do nothing” method of farming developed through 

careful observation of nature and natural processes upon the growth of plants and soil health.'°? 
In contrast with Western methods of farming that are water intensive, labor intensive, and 


harmful to soil, Fukuoka describes transformation that takes place as plants and soil are 
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Figure 5. Harvesting rainwater with additional plants and accumulated leaf and twig 
mulch. Photograph taken by dot saunders-perez, January 1, 2023. 


nourished. Contributing to natural processes that restore soil, Fukuoka describes cutting plant 
stalks and leaving straw on the ground following each season.!® In Sowing Seeds in the Desert, 
following careful observation of the ecosystem and processes of desertification, Fukuoka 
proposes a project of sowing seeds to transform the desert and areas of desertification through 
plant growth and soil health.'°! 

Inspired by the possibilities of Fukuoka’s process for the desert landscape, I engaged a 
process of leaving plant tissue on the ground. In the past, raking up mesquite pods, leaves, and 
twigs left soil exposed to human and animal foot traffic, sun, rain, and wind erosion, depleting 
several inches of soil over time. Rather than purchasing organic mulch, I closely examined and 


photographed natural mulches in botanical gardens and nature preserves, noting the use of 
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material from nearby plants and implementing similar strategies around our home. Most of this 
method involved “doing nothing,” leaving plant tissue on the ground beneath the canopy of each 
tree. While initially appearing “messy” by American lawn standards, annual layers of fine 
mesquite leaves and stems have contributed significantly to the health of the soil beneath the 
trees and other shrubs. 

Do nothing landscape inspired by Fukuoka involves decomposition. In contrast with 
combustion as a chemical reaction which releases carbon into the atmosphere while releasing 
heat and increasing entropy, decomposition processes return organic material to soil, maintain 
complex carbon structures, and sequester carbon in soil. 

Sam Mickey describes ecodespair and the darkness that can result from confronting the 
enormity of the crisis facing the biosphere.!© Tracing trajectories within existential thought, 
Mickey notes that “Existentialism is a yes to life and a refusal to live one’s life according to a 
system.”'®? Mickey advocates for “coexistentialism” that acknowledges vulnerability and 
interconnection with other living beings.’ Mickey’s assessment resonates with themes 
emerging from autoethnographic data, stating, “For those who are worried about their 
catastrophic complicity in our global syndemic, feelings of guilt and shame arise. Accepting that 
complicity is depressing, leaving you feeling the unbearable imprints of all the human and 


nonhuman beings enmeshed in this massive problem.”!® Mickey notes guilt and shame, moral 
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emotions characteristic of moral injury, which are experienced in confronting ecological angst, 
anxiety, and despair. As noted in the exploration of self and identity above, deep despair can give 
rise to questions about our reasons to live. 

In Mickey’s contemplation of the breaking down of the conditions of existence, guilt and 
shame give way to tenderness in movements through complexities of sorrow for the world, 
ultimately opening us to the paradoxical ambiguities of existence and the possibility of joy. 
Acknowledging the depth of despair, we can be freed to live with joy and kindness with human 
and more-than-human life. 

Mickey draws upon the writing of Jenny Odell who advocates for “doing nothing” in the 
midst of ecological crisis, which may manifest in the simplicity of gardening or becoming 
acquainted with local beings.'©’ Mickey continues by noting that “The process of inhabiting 
place involves an ecological realization that one is a member of an interconnected community of 
humans and non-humans, as well as an emotional and ethical realization that one has should [sic] 
love and care for that community.”! 

Doing nothing in Mickey’s assessment involves resisting the demands of neoliberal 
capitalism through withdrawal from usefulness and productivity. In an effort to reduce harm, we 
can withdraw to the extent possible from capitalistic systems and structures. Mickey writes, 
“when doing nothing is inseparable from an ecological sense of self, a compassionate 


commitment to community, and a form of resistance to the norms of useful and productive 


166 Mickey, 150. 
167 Mickey, 151. 
168 Mickey, 152. 
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behavior, then doing nothing is the most effective way of learning to live and love in a world of 
wounds.” Through tactics of doing nothing, we may practice resistance to complicity with 
neoliberal capitalist systems. 

Eco-compassion has been described in relation to remaining with the suffering of 
ecodespair while open to compassion.'”° An approach shaped by Buddhist mindfulness that has 
the capacity to remain with suffering suggests a way to refrain from resolving dissonance 
through rationalization.'”! While rationalizing and adjusting beliefs to justify behavior may help 
to alleviate the discomfort of dissonance, the discomfort of dissonance may facilitate awareness, 
motivating changes in practice which may involve action or non-action. 

Sabbath Joy 

Moltmann describes the Sabbath as the crown of creation, its completion and fulfillment. 
Noting the creation of human beings on the sixth day, Moltmann asserts that human beings arrive 
late in the history of creation and then it is time for sabbath rest. Engaging images of “feast,” 


99 66. 


“dance,” “theatre,” and “play,” Moltmann re-imagines the “kingdom of the child” beyond 
dominative systems in images of sibling relationships (which are here noted without gender 
binary categories) and friendship.'’* These themes are similar to those found in the thought of 
Ruether, Boff, and Mickey. Moltmann describes the end of mechanistic dominative work in an 


“ecological world view” characterized by “cooperative communities.”!”* 


169 Mickey, 152. 

170 Shantigarbha, “Eco-Compassion—Seed of Peace,” February 17, 2020, https://seedofpeace.org/eco- 
compassion/. 
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The concept of buen vivir described by Catherine Walsh seems related to concepts of 
thriving or flourishing. Walsh states that this phrase could be translated “living well.”!’4 Walsh 
further defines the concept in relation to the Ecuadorian Charter stating, 
buen vivir 1s understood as the harmonious interrelation or correlation of and among all 
beings (human and otherwise) and with their surroundings. Included in this relation are 
water and food, culture and science, education, housing and habitat, health, work, 


community, nature, territory and land, economy, and individual and collective rights, 
among other areas of interrelation.'”° 


Beginning with those most impacted by displacement in the situations I have described 
and moving to my own experience and present practice, I explore ways to cultivate living well 
together, seeking to make space for displaced beings, seeking to listen and understand the needs 
for place. 

Convivencia and Care for the Breath of the Biosphere 

In Watershed Discipleship, Ched Myers explores a bioregional approach to faith that 
envisions a bioregional approach to creation that honors watersheds, noting the church’s message 
of hope in the midst of despair.'’° In this volume, Denise Nadeau affirms the teaching learned 
from Indigenous women that “water is alive; it is sacred; it is part of a holistic system, a greater 
interconnected whole; and we have obligations to water as a relative with whom we are in 


relationship.”!7’ 


74 Walsh, “Interculturality and Decoloniality,” 64. 
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Cultivating convivencia as living together with other organisms and caring for the breath 
of the biosphere can be practices for the formation of spiritual caregiving. Practices that form 
psyches in harmony and convivencia may extend to psychosystemic scales. Larry Graham 
expresses the perspective that “psyches create systems and systems create psyches,” so that “in 
the task of curing, caring for, and saving souls, the pastoral caretaker is also about the business of 
modifying the larger structures of the world and creating a new heaven and earth."'’* Spiritual 
care may assist in cultivating awareness that can facilitate action for the alleviation of suffering. 

Significance for Pastoral and Practical Theology 

This study maps efforts to change practice rather than seek cognitive resolution to 
dissonance. When sustainable alternatives were not identified, individualism prompted a sense 
personal responsibility for failure to locate additional options, evoking moral emotions of guilt 
and shame associated with moral injury. Guilt and shame can be appropriate responses to 
complicity with oppression, and these emotions can alert us to contradictions between behavior 
and beliefs. Refraining to the extent possible from rationalizing behavior to resolve dissonance 
may allow us to remain with dissonance in a practical theological effort to align behavior with 
theological commitments. 

This study has sought to respond to multiple calls within the fields of pastoral and 
practical theology, including Clinebell’s call to evaluate earth caring and earth harming 
lifestyles, Graham’s call to care for psyches and systems, Doehring’s advocacy for compassion 


in response to moral stress, Ramsay’s call for intersectional analysis, Rogers-Vaughn’s call for 


"8 Graham, Care of Persons, Care of Worlds, 41-43. 
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response to neoliberal capitalism that includes nurturing collectives and love, and Miller- 
McLemore’s call to attend to the ecological context of humanity. The study also responds to 
Donald Chinula’s call for social analysis, which will be discussed in the final chapter.'” 

Castro and Danowski call for envisioning a new people and becoming indigenous, and 
Certeau calls for attention to practices of daily life. Calls for degrowth along with Quijano’s and 
Mignolo’s calls for delinking from the colonial matrix of power align with Fukuoka, Mickey, 
and Odell’s advocacy for doing nothing. 

While my inquiry has been oriented toward action and discerning what I can do in 
response to complicity with oppression, this study has created an opportunity to reflect further 
upon what I can not do in response to complicity with oppression. This study has been an 
opportunity to form a sense of connection and communal solidarity among beings, rooted in care 
for the planet and grounded in what we might do and not do in response. 

As noted by Miller-McLemore, pastoral theology has an opportunity to increase attention 
given to the ecological context of humanity. Rogers-Vaughn calls for the development of 
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collectives,'*® advocating for beginning with the “seed of solidarity.”!®' We may draw upon the 


“decolonial love” articulated by Mignolo, which involves “accepting that re-existence and 


building communalities of all kinds demands respects, listening, cooperation, and care.[sic]”!®” 


79 Donald M. Chinula, Building King’s Beloved Community: Foundations for Pastoral Care and 
Counseling with the Oppressed (Cleveland, OH: United Church Press, 1997), 67-78. 

180 Rogers- Vaughn, Caring for Souls, chap. 7, p. 261-74 of 321, Kindle. 
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The following chapter explores practices for the formation of spiritual caregiving grounded in a 
decolonial pastoral theology of collaboration and compassion in solidarity among beings.!** 

In response to ecodespair and moral injury resulting from complicity with neoliberal 
systems harmful to persons and the earth, this study proposes a set of practices grounded in a 
decolonial approach that facilitates collaborative interdependence with and compassionate 
awareness of self, others, and more-than-human beings. This study proposes practices that 
include epistemic divergence from dominative ways of knowing and being, “doing nothing” as a 
means to refrain from complicity with oppressive systems,'** and practicing compassion in 
collaboration with human and more-than-human others through regenerative communal- 
contextual care for the biosphere. We now turn to the pragmatic task of practical theology for 


development of the proposed practices. 


183 See Ferreras, Sabidurias Insurgentes, 131, for an example of kinship among beings. 
184 Mickey, “Ecological Existentialism: Doing Nothing in a World of Wounds,” 150-52. 
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Chapter 6. Conclusions and Constructive Proposals 

“T do believe that what we pay attention to grows, so I wanted to stop growing the 

crises, the critique. The elements in this book are a way to shift my attention to the 

positive, to what I want to grow.” 
—adrienne maree brown, 
Emergent Strategy 

One dark, cold, damp Easter Sunday, our collective shivering began to subside as golden 
rays of the rising sun peered through parting clouds on our right. Facing north toward Red 
Mountain during a hymn of resurrection in preparation for the Eucharist, we witnessed a flock of 
rosy-faced lovebirds flying up together from beneath a bush just beyond the table. Their rising 
rainbow-colored flight and singing presence joined human and more-than-human lives in 
fellowship, Communion, and song. 

This study began with the intention of developing more sustainable options for 
commuting to reduce harm of persons and the earth caused by single-occupant vehicle use. 
Seeking to build a better bus and bike route, I encountered systemic and structural limitations at 
the intersections of caregiving, home, work, and transportation as I struggled to live sustainably 
and maintain caregiving commitments. This chapter includes a bricolage of practices emerging 
as tactics for responding to dissonance in ways that may be available at any given time to resist 
rationalizing complicity with harmful systems and seek rather to transform behavior, practice, 
and systems. 

Practices for the formation of spiritual caregiving grounded in the normative frameworks 


set forth in the previous chapter may be grouped based upon dramaturgical characterological 
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categories. Categories and practices considered include: 1) awareness: mindfulness, cultivating 
lifestyle awareness, and self-compassion; 2) being: being compassion, becoming indigenous,! re- 
existence, coexistence; 3) knowing: analyzing contexts as spiritual care,” delinking, and 
epistemic disobedience;? 4) eco-compassionate non-action: doing no harm, “doing nothing,’ do 
nothing method of planting,” sabbath, and rest; 5) eco-compassionate action: curating space,° 
bioregion regenerating, eco-compassionately enhancing,’ and emerging; 6) becoming 
contextualized: communal-contextual collaboration and mutuality; and 7) communication: 
cultivating “loving knowledge” and giving. Rather than distinct categories into which 
experience may be divided, these may be described as multiple facets of experience. 

A brief overview of the categories and practices identified will be explored, 
acknowledging that additional research is needed in several areas. Further study is needed to 
refine and develop these practices and criteria for implementation. 

Drawing upon the fluidity of self and identity considered in this study and Graham’s 
emphasis upon the formative nature of practice, I shift from the initial language describing the 
formation of spiritual “caregivers” to describe practices for the formation of spiritual 


“caregiving” to emphasize the formative aspects of practice. 
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Awareness 

Mindfulness 

Mindfulness can be a foundational practice for cultivating awareness and compassion.” 
Morgan, Morgan, and Germer propose practices for cultivating attention and compassion, noting 
that the purpose of mindfulness practice is for the alleviation of suffering.'° The authors note the 
neurological bases for compassion upon which compassion practices build.'! Practicing 
awareness of the suffering of others can facilitate awareness that enables us to participate in the 
transformation of suffering through loving-kindness and compassion.'* This study has engaged 
autoethnography as a method to facilitate increased awareness in post-capitalist intersectional 
analysis, a topic which may be explored through further research. Post-capitalist intersectional 
analysis is advocated by Rogers-Vaughn and may be useful in situations of moral injury and 
complicity with oppressive systems. '° 
Cultivating Lifestyle Awareness 

Dramaturgical analysis of autoethnographic data can facilitate intersectional analysis of 
situations, including contexts, identities, material circumstances, domains of power, cultural 
narratives, objectives, obstacles, strategies, and other factors impacting ecological care and 
decision-making.'* Reflecting upon the experience of complicity with oppression despite a 


commitment to compassion has been an opportunity to reflect upon assumptions in my thinking 


° Morgan, Morgan, and Germer, “Cultivating Attention and Compassion.” 
‘0 Morgan, Morgan, and Germer, chap. 4, p. 85 of 382, Kindle. 

'! Morgan, Morgan, and Germer, chap. 4, p. 89-90 of 382, Kindle. 
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about care for the earth. It has also allowed me to consider possibilities for spiritual care that 
include more-than-human life, increasing compassion and enhancing well-being. 

Mindful Self-Compassion 

Faced with the ongoing awareness of my own complicity with oppression, Mindful Self- 
Compassion emerged as a practice for responding to suffering.'° Beginning with awareness of 
suffering complexified the moral emotions of guilt and shame predominating the experience of 
moral injury, creating space for awareness of my own suffering resulting from complicity with 
slow violence, harm of others, and harm of the earth. Neff’s next step involves remembering that 
we are not alone and that our suffering is part of our common humanity. Neff’s third step 
involves seeking ways to practice kindness toward ourselves and others, extending compassion 
as a response to suffering.'© Self-compassion can be a formative practice of self-care for spiritual 
caregiving and an opportunity for cultivating the compassionate self.'’ Self-compassion offers a 
place of centering in the midst of dissonance due to complicity with oppression. 

Compassion has been defined as awareness of suffering accompanied by a desire to 
alleviate that suffering.'* Compassion for the biosphere may point toward opportunities for 
cultivating spiritual well-being among caregivers as self, place, persons, and other beings are 


interconnected in the objective of compassion. 


'S Germer, Mindful Path to Self-Compassion; Neff, Self-Compassion. 
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Being 
Being Compassion 

Compassion-focused therapy seeks to cultivate affiliative responses with interventions 
that include “breathing, posture, facial expressions, and voice tones and other exercises” to 
regulate affect and cultivate compassionate responses. '? Static and individualistic understandings 
of self seemed to orient awareness toward ways of understanding self in relation to the problem 
of complicity with oppression, contributing to tendencies to rationalize behavior. Gilbert notes 
how the stimulation of affiliation can cultivate the “experience of a compassionate self,” 
described as "a focal inner sense or grounded position associated with organising ways of 
attending, feeling, thinking, and behaving.””” Compassion as a self-identity can serve as a 
theological anthropology in ecology and an organizing center that reminds us of our purpose and 
desired orientation. When negativity bias may prompt shame, self-criticism, guilt, and self- 
condemnation due to moral injury resulting from complicity with oppression, a sense of being 
compassion can reorient us toward compassion, beginning with ourselves. 

A theological anthropology in ecology grounded in being compassion may facilitate a 
sense of grounding in compassion as an orientation and intention. Mignolo’s acknowledges that 
“The Big Bang theory of the creation of the universe, for instance, is within Christian cosmology 
not within Islamic or Chinese cosmology."”! An opportunity exists for possible delinking from a 


universe origin story that begins with an explosion and the sound of a gun from which we live in 


'° Gilbert, “Origins and Nature,” 30. 
20 Gilbert, 30. 
21 Mignolo, "The Conceptual Triad," 135. 
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ongoing fallout. This may emerge in further development and communication of narratives that 
honor energy’s proclivities for affinity and may posit instead an origin story in cosmic 
convergence in which particles of energy converge in affinity and increasing complexity that 
continues in the midst of ongoing cyclical movement.” 

Becoming Indigenous 

Kimmerer describes the creation narrative as recounted by Anishinaabe elder Eddie 
Benton-Banai.”* In this narrative, the human comes to the earth to learn from plants and animals, 
elder siblings of the human. Describing isolation experienced by humans disconnected from the 
earth, Kimmerer notes the ways in which the first human in this narrative learned about being 
human by learning from other beings and learning their names. Through this sense of connection 
with beings with whom we share the earth, we discover relationship and the realization that we 
are not alone. Kimmerer notes that “to be indigenous is to protect life on earth,"** stating that 
“By honoring the knowledge in the land, and caring for its keepers, we start to become 
indigenous to place.””° In the creation narrative, the first human recognizes reliance upon the 
earth for sustenance.” Becoming indigenous “is to grow the circle of healing to include all of 


Creation.’ 


22 See Ruether, Gaia & God. 
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Kimmerer states that the task of the colonizing “Second Man” may be to relinquish “the 
ways of the colonist and become indigenous to place."** Kimmerer uses a plant metaphor 
drawing upon plants that adapt to their surroundings in ways that are helpful and not harmful as 
becoming “naturalized” to advocate for colonizers to become naturalized to the places they 
inhabit in humility and helpfulness.” 
Re-existence, Coexistence 

Mignolo states that “Re-existing means using the imaginary of modernity rather than 
being used by it.”°° For Mignolo, re-existence follows delinking and is not subject to the desires 
and expectations of colonial power.*! Mignolo asserts that “the task is to delink from 
modern/colonial praxis of living and knowing, and to walk toward re-existing in the borderland 
and the borderlines in decolonial praxis of living, knowing, sensing, and of loving.”*” Re- 
existence involves delinking and finding other ways of living. 

Coexistence implies an awareness that existence is shared with other beings in the 
community of life of which humans are part.** Coexistence informs the practice of collaborative 


eco-compassion among human and more-than-human beings proposed by this study. 
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Knowing 
Analyzing Contexts as Spiritual Care 

Reflecting upon the experience of commuting assisted in developing awareness of 
complicity with neoliberal capitalism. Autoethnography may be a tool for cultivating awareness 
of complicity with oppression resulting in displacement and slow violence contributing to the 
disconnection, dissonance, and moral injury described in this study. Exploring the experience of 
commuting opened awareness to issues of neoliberal capitalism entrenched and concretized in 
structures and systems that can be difficult to deconstruct. 

According to Donald Chinula, Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s model of pastoral care 
calls for “serious analysis of sociocultural environments that oppress and distress. Community 
pastoral caregiving shaped by King’s constructive thought must engage these sociocultural 
environments, and intervene to change the toxic systems and structures that disturb individuals 
and groups instead of focusing on providing relief to disturbed individuals only.”** Chinula 
advocates for spiritual caregivers to become skilled at social analysis, developing strategies for 
intervening on behalf of the oppressed.*° 
Delinking and Epistemic Disobedience 

In ways of knowing, practices for the formation of spiritual caregiving may include 
epistemic disobedience or delinking. Mignolo writes, “’ Delinking’ is then necessary because 


there is no way out of the coloniality of power from within Western (Greek and Latin) categories 
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of thought. Consequently, de-linking implies epistemic disobedience ... Epistemic disobedience 
takes us to a different place, to a different ‘beginning’...”°° In societies influenced by 
colonialism and neoliberal capitalism, epistemic disobedience may involve delinking from 
dominative assumptions, including those about work, time, economics, existence, place, nature, 
caregiving, resources, and movement. Dissonance may serve as a resource that alerts us to 
discrepancies between our behavior and beliefs. In a process which may assist in sociocultural 
context analysis, we may delink from assumptions informing sociocultural pressures to resolve 
dissonance by changing our beliefs. Rather, epistemic disobedience may cultivate awareness of 
dominative epistemologies and facilitate other ways of being. 

Eco-Compassionate Non-Action 
Do No Harm 
Seeking to learn from Buddhist-based philosophy, I sought to reduce harm through 
transformed perspectives on home care and a plant-based lifestyle. Viewing the place I currently 
dwell holistically has allowed me to cultivate mindfulness of the ways my own actions may 
contribute to imbalance in the surrounding ecosystem and take steps to restore balance in the 
environment. Observing conditions and their impact upon other beings has allowed me to seek 


solutions by modifying conditions. 
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Doing Nothing 

Mickey advocates for doing nothing, drawing upon the work of Jenny Odell.*’ Mickey 
juxtaposes Timothy Morton’s exploration of “coexistentialism” with Odell’s advocacy for doing 
nothing.** Mickey writes, “By attuning to the withdrawal of beings from human control, 
contemplative practice facilitates resistance to the economic imperative to be useful and 
productive. Optimal productivity is impeded by negative or difficult emotions, which means that 
letting negative emotional states emerge is a way in which doing nothing reorients the demands 
of the economy.”*’ According to this assertion, mindfully experiencing moral emotions resulting 
from complicity with harm of the earth is a means of reorienting toward the expectations of the 
dominant economy. This may involve discernment based upon conditions in specific situations. 
Without imposing expectations of progress or salvation, such a process may simply reflect 
moments of cessation from complicity. 
Do Nothing Method 

Fukuoka proposes both a do-nothing method of farming and a proposal for regenerating 
the biosphere in an effort to reverse desertification.*° While there may be some elements of 
action helpful in bioregion regeneration, this practice also calls for careful attention and 


observation to non-action to allow natural processes to guide growth. Sowing seeds and 
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collaboratively fostering conditions conducive to the flourishing of native species may contribute 


to the well-being of plants, soil, and bioregions. 


Figure 6. Brittlebush/Incensio planted by natural seed dispersal, 
beginning with a single plant. Photograph taken by dot saunders- 
perez, March 25, 2023. 


Since the inception of this study, a significant shift has occurred in relation to 
commuting. Virtual work and commuting considerations have factored into my lifestyle choices 
and decision-making. This has allowed me to take these factors more proactively into 
consideration in decisions about place, time, work, and home, facilitating an ability to make 


more eco-compassionate decisions involving refraining from commuting. Experiencing a 
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reduction of the harm resulting from commuting has freed energy and resources to focus on other 
opportunities for eco-compassion. 

Rest 

The Nap Ministry is an organization and a movement begun and led by Patricia Hersey 
that advocates rest, especially for those who have historically experienced disproportionate 
demands for work.*! The Nap Ministry asserts, “We believe rest is a form of resistance & 
reparations. [sic]’”*” Exploring ways to affirm rest in solidarity with persons and groups 
disproportionately affected by present and historical marginalization and oppression is an 
opportunity for ongoing research, reflection, and action. 
Sabbath 

As Moltmann describes Sabbath, God has completed the work of creation, and humans 
arrive just before the feast of the Sabbath.*? Practices of daily life that manifest Sabbath joy can 
sanctify and affirm life and the labor that sustains it, lovingly investing resources in sustaining 
life. Considering the ways that having fewer possessions and simplifying daily life practices may 


facilitate rest for self and others is an opportunity for further research. 
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Eco-Compassionate Action 

Curating Space 

Worringer describes curation of space for encountering the other as pastoral identity 
grounded in weakness and facilitating.** Curation of space for encountering the other as a 
practice for the formation of spiritual caregivers may include cultivating awareness of the 
multiplicity of relationships in relationship to place. Bioregion regeneration is explored below as 
an approach to curating or caring for place. 
Regenerating the Bioregion 

Driving to Los Angeles and learning about Indigenous peoples prompted wondering 
about the city’s name. Coming across the name “Los Angeles de la Porciuncula,” a phrase 
combining Spanish and Latin which may be translated “the angels of the portions,” evoked an 
image of people caring for small areas of land.*° “Porciuncula’” is also the name of a church 
associated with Saint Francis, who is lifted up as an example of ecological living in Boff’s 
liberation theology. Boff notes that Saint Francis “saw all created things and beings, from the sun 
and the moon to birds and snails, as sacraments of God and brothers and sisters.’”*° 

Wandering through the land of Indigenous Tongva peoples in the Santa Ana Botanical 
Garden at the eastern edge of Los Angeles County, I experienced a desire to remain in this 


beautiful place. At that moment, I perceived an inner feminine voice saying, “The whole earth is 
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a garden, it just needs to be tended.” Walking out of the garden, the asphalt driveway, gravel, 
dirt, and weeds were transformed by the realization that there was no reason for the garden to be 
limited to the area behind gated walls. In a gesture of curating space as spiritual care, I began to 
view our yard as a possible site of regeneration, carbon sequestration, and space for caring 
encounter with plants and other more-than-human beings.*” 

Seeking to practice bioregion regeneration where I dwell, I have sought to engage 
Fukuoka’s do-nothing method of farming in gardening and landscaping. As Fukuoka notes, this 
method may involve some human activity, but not the labor-intensive interventions associated 
with Western methods of farming, plant care, and soil tending.** Caring for the place where I live 
in this way, I have become more intimately acquainted with the place and the other beings with 
whom I share it. 

The previous chapter described one understanding of spiritual care as encompassing care 
for breath of the biosphere, noting that the photosynthetic activity of plants makes breathing 


possible. Nurturing the breath of the biosphere involves nurturing processes of taking in carbon 
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https://www.resilience.org/stories/2019-01-02/native-shrubs-and-why-theyre-essential-for-carbon-sequestration/; 
Adrian Ayres Fisher, “Why Not Start Today: Backyard Carbon Sequestration Is Something Nearly Everyone Can 
Do,” November 11, 2016, https://web.archive.org/web/20161111074533/http://www.resilience.org/stories/2015-09- 
02/why-not-start-today-backyard-carbon-sequestration-is-something-nearly-everyone-can-do/. 

48 Bukuoka, One-Straw Revolution. 
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dioxide and releasing oxygen through photosynthesis, a process in which plants and other beings 
are directly and indirectly involved. 

Daniel Wahl describes practices for adopting bioregional practices both institutionally 
and personally. For personal engagement, Wahl recommends practices which include notating 
more-than-human beings encountered and their activities, planting native seeds, and mapping 
yards, waterways, and other features of homes and local areas.*” While concerns about 
overpopulation of the earth have been widely noted, a transformed perspective affirms our need 
for everyone who is so moved to be involved in communal-contextual compassion for the earth 
in places of desertification and elsewhere. We need caregivers of the earth to tend little patches 
of land with their inhabitants, possibly by observing conditions and doing nothing. 

As noted previously, the economic context is integrally interrelated with the ecological 
context, prompting a desire to withdraw from consuming to conspire with decomposition as 
practice for the formation of spiritual caregiving. 

Eco-Compassionately Enhancing 

An understanding of human relation to the biosphere is articulated by Lyla June, who 

describes human beings as a “keystone species” whose “presence on the land nourishes the 


land.”°° Describing an alternative to the term “sustainability,” June notes that sustaining is an 


4° Daniel Christian Wahl, “Organizing Bioregionally: By Daniel Christian Wahl — Department of 
Bioregion,” accessed September 12, 2019, https://deptofbioregion.org/department-of-bioregion/organizing- 
bioregionally-by-daniel-christian-wahl. 

>° Barnett, “Lyla June on the Forest as Farm.” 
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inadequate standard to which to aspire. Instead, June describes a goal of “enhanceability” with 
the purpose of enhancing every place encountered, leaving all better than they were found.”?! 
This understanding of humanity as a nurturing keystone species lends itself well to eco- 
compassion for the biosphere as spiritual care. Goals for spiritual care such as abundant life and 
thriving may be extended to the biosphere and more-than-human life. 

In addition to a basic understanding of scientific processes contributing to enhancing the 
environment, a compassionate intention may contribute positively to bioregion regeneration. 
David Boller describes Neera Singh’s study with villages providing care for a forest, noting the 
significance of what Singh describes as affective labor.** Boller notes the significance of the 
inner experiences of those caring for the forests for the well-being of the forest. Boller 
summarizes Singh’s study by noting that value lies in co-creation with other living organisms, 
which cannot be quantified in economic terms.*? 

Emerging 

I draw upon Adrienne Maree Brown’s articulation of emergent strategy to inspire a set of 
practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers grounded in continuous compassion for self, 
others, more-than-human life, and the biosphere. Brown describes emergent strategy as “building 


complex patterns and systems of change through relatively small interactions.”** As we consider 


5! Barnett. 

>? David Boller, “‘Affective Labor’ in Community Forests in India,” Resilience, August 17, 2020, 
https://www.resilience.org/stories/2020-08-17/affective-labor-in-community-forests-in-india/. 

3 Boller. 

4 Brown, Emergent Strategy, 6. 
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the complex factors contributing to the health of the biosphere, emergent strategy offers an 
approach for bioregion regeneration. 

By practicing love through compassion toward the biosphere as well as for neighbor, we 
exponentially increase opportunities for what Larry Graham describes as an “effective increase 
of Love, Justice, and ecological partnership throughout the psychosystemic matrix.”°> Through 
relatively small interactions in which we view nature as subject in the manner advocated by 
Moltmann, we might begin to radically increase love.*° A communal-contextual approach has 
the potential to increase the scale of this effort. 

Becoming Contextualized 
Communal-Contextual Collaboration 

Having noted the limitations of individual efforts to address harm of persons and the 
earth at systemic and structural levels, this study proposes a communal-contextual approach to 
compassion for the biosphere. While this study focuses upon practices for the formation of 
spiritual caregiving, further development of a plan for communal-contextual organization for an 
eco-compassionate approach to spiritual care is an opportunity for further research. Further 
research may include engaging communal-contextual care through frameworks for social justice 
education. 

Practices of compassionate connection with the biosphere can be practices for the 


formation of spiritual caregiving that cultivate a sense of being human in ecological context. 


55 Graham, Care of Persons, Care of Worlds, 96. 
56 Moltmann, God in Creation. 
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John Patton states that communal-contextual care “takes place through remembering who we are 
as God’s own people, and hearing and remembering those to whom we minister.’””*’ Patton notes 
the human vocation to care for creation by emphasizing care for humanity, stating “Through 
their vocation of caring for the earth, human beings learn to care for one another.’””°* In addition 
to an effort to cultivate attention to the ecological context, this study proposes an orientation of 
spiritual care for more-than-human life that involves connection and relationship, acknowledging 
more-than-human beings as recipients of care and partners in the provision of care. 
Mutuality 

With intersectionality as an analytic tool, we may engage analysis of power to understand 
the ways in which resources may be blocked or directed along lines of identity, oppression, and 
power. Present moment awareness allows for awareness of embodiment, material circumstances, 
place, resources, and energy. Grounded in this awareness, we may seek to offer material 
practices of care in mutuality with human and more-than-human others. Sharing resources may 
cultivate connection through which power and energy might flow across the living web for the 


alleviation of suffering, consistent with the mission of Jesus. 


57 John Patton, Pastoral Care in Context: An Introduction to Pastoral Care (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 1993), 15. 
58 Patton, 24. 
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Communicating 
Cultivating Loving Knowledge 

Moltmann advocates for “loving knowledge” that seeks to communicate to participate, 
stating, “We desire to know in order to participate. This kind of knowledge confers community, 
and can be termed communicative knowledge, as compared with dominating knowledge.”*? 

An opportunity exists for further research related to cultivating communication to 
facilitate collaboration among human and more-than-human beings. Further research may 
explore communication through education grounded in critical pedagogy. Additional exploration 
may build upon dramaturgical analysis to develop performative autoethnography as a strategy for 
collaborative practice and communication.® Communication can be a practice for the formation 
of eco-compassionate caregiving communities. 

Giving 

Kimmerer notes the distinction between the experience of things obtained through a 
transactional exchange and that which is received as a gift. Recalling a dream of visiting a 
market where everything is free, Kimmerer notes a sense of restraint when she has enough 
because everything is being given to her for free.°' She contrasts this with the mentality 


experienced when trying to get more than needed. She describes the sense of a coming transition 


from commodity economy to gift economy.” 


>» Cf. I. D. Zizioulas, “Wahreit und Gemeinschaft in der Sicht der griechischen Kirchenvater’, KuD 26, 
1980, pp. 2-49, referenced in Moltmann, God in Creation, 32. 

6° Norman K. Denzin, Performance Autoethnography: Critical Pedagogy and the Politics of Culture 
(Routledge, 2018). 

6! Kimmerer, Braiding Sweetgrass, sec. "The Gift of Strawberries," p. 28-29 of 392, Kindle. 

62 Kimmerer, sec. "The Gift of Strawberries," p. 29 of 392, Kindle. 
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Recalling the subversiveness of a gift within capitalism described by Certeau, practices of 
generosity and gifting are relevant for the formation of spiritual caregivers.® Practices of giving 
may be combined with practices of curating space for encountering the other.“* Combining 
curating space for encounter and giving may involve preparing for the possibility of meeting 
travelers by the side of the road. Preparation may include gathering resources to share and 
planning for additional time to stop if needed. A communal contextual effort may strengthen 
mutual, collaborative care, helping and seeking to learn with and from those most directly 
impacted by marginalization. Giving to the marginalized may take place through mutual aid 
organizations, collectives for the displaced, and giving directly to persons experiencing 
marginalization. 

Opportunities for Further Research 

This study has proposed a set of practices for the formation of spiritual caregivers. In 
addition to the opportunities for further research previously described in this chapter, further 
research is needed to develop criteria for use of these practices and strategies for implementation 
in clinical and academic settings. Additional research is also needed to develop pedagogical 
resources for sharing the practices described and to consider further the differences these 
practices may make in the practice of spiritual care. Additional research is needed to describe 


possibilities for the usefulness of these practices beyond my experience as researcher. 


63 Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life, 26-27. 
64 Worringer, “Encountering the Other.” 
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Possibilities for future research include integrating these practices through collaborative 
practices with more-than-human beings in eco-compassionate bioregion regeneration including 
care for watersheds. Communal-contextual eco-compassion practices can be formative practices 
of spiritual care for self and others that enhance conditions of flourishing for caregivers as well 
as others, more-than-human life, and the biosphere. 

Conclusion 

As researcher, my perspective has been transformed from fatalistic despair in the midst of 
morally injurious complicity with oppression. This study has helped to cultivate a sense of 
solidarity and hope in the possibility of an emerging collaboration of eco-compassion among 
beings in solidarity toward a Sabbath of resurrection joy for all beings and all Creation. May it be 


SO. 


Appendix A: Eco-Compassion Practices and Possibilities for Use 


Practice 


Possibilities for use 


Awareness 


e Mindfulness 
e Cultivating Lifestyle awareness 
e Mindful Self-Compassion! 


For being with suffering” 
In response to ecodespair and moral 
injury 


e Re-existence,” Coexistence® 
e Becoming indigenous’ 


Being/Ontological* 
e Compassion as self identity* (Being e With human and more-than-human 
compassion) beings 


As “decolonial option” 


Knowing/Epistemological® 


e Analyzing contexts as spiritual care 
e Epistemic disobedience,” 


Eco-Compassionate Non-Action 
e “Doing nothing”!” 
e “Do nothing” method of 


farming/gardening 
e Sabbath'4 
e Rest!° 


For spiritual caregiving 


For engaging a “decolonial 
oll 


Delinking’® option 


In situations of ecodespair 

In response to being overwhelmed 
by enormity of problem 

Seeking to cease complicity with 
neoliberal capitalism'® 

As process for bioregion 
regeneration 

In response to desertification 

As regular practice for human and 
more-than-human beings 


Eco-Compassionate Action 


e Curation of space!” 

e Bioregion regeneration'® 

e Nurturing the breath of the biosphere 
through carbon sequestration’® 

e Eco-compassionately enhancing” 

e Emergent Strategy”! 


In collaboration with human and 
more-than-human others 

In response to desertification 

As processes for bioregion 
regeneration 
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Context and Community 
e Communal-Contextual e In cultivating collaborative practice 

Collaboration” 
e = Mutuality” 


Communication 
e Cultivating “Loving knowledge”™ e For building collaborative 
e Giving communication 


' Kristin Neff, Se/f-Compassion: The Proven Power of Being Kind to Yourself (New York: William 
Morrow, 2015), Kindle; Kristin Neff, “Definition and Three Elements of Self Compassion,” Self-Compassion 
(blog), 2018, http://self-compassion.org/the-three-elements-of-self-compassion-2/; Christopher Germer, The Mindful 
Path to Self-Compassion: Freeing Yourself from Destructive Thoughts and Emotions (New York: Guilford Press, 
2009), Kindle. 

? Shantigarbha, “Eco-Compassion—Seed of Peace,” February 17, 2020, https://seedofpeace.org/eco- 
compassion/. 

3 Walter Mignolo and Catherine E. Walsh, On Decoloniality: Concepts, Analytics, Praxis (Durham, NC: 
Duke University Press, 2018), https://doi-org.dtl.idm.oclc.org/10.1215/9780822371779. 

4 Paul Gilbert, “The Origins and Nature of Compassion Focused Therapy,” British Journal of Clinical 
Psychology 53, no. 1 (March 2014): 30, https://doi.org/10.1111/bjc.12043. 

> Mignolo, "The Conceptual Triad,” 146. 

® Sam Mickey, “Ecological Existentialism: Doing Nothing in a World of Wounds,” in Relational and 
Critical Perspectives on Education for Sustainable Development: Belonging and Sensing in a Vanishing World, ed. 
Catarina Schmidt and Margaretha Haiggstr6m (Cham: Springer, 2022), 143-53. 

T Robin Kimmerer, Braiding Sweetgrass: Indigenous Wisdom, Scientific Knowledge and the Teachings of 
Plants (Minneapolis: Milkweed Editions, 2013), sec. "In the Footsteps of Nanabozho: Becoming Indigenous to 
Place," p. 207-11 of 392, Kindle; Déborah Danowski and Eduardo Batalha Viveiros de Castro, The Ends of the 
World (Malden, MA: Polity, 2017), 122. 

8 Walter Mignolo, “The Conceptual Triad: Modernity/Coloniality/Decoloniality,” in On Decoloniality: 
Concepts, Analytics, Praxis, by Walter Mignolo and Catherine E. Walsh (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
2018), https://doi-org.dtl.idm.oclc.org/10.1215/978082237 1779-008. 

° Walter Mignolo, “Decoloniality Is an Option, Not a Mission,” in On Decoloniality: Concepts, Analytics, 
Praxis, by Walter D. Mignolo and Catherine E. Walsh (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2018), 225, https://doi- 
org.dtl.idm.oclc.org/10.1215/9780822371779-012. 

‘0 Michel Elias Andraos, “An Intercultural, De-Colonial Epistemic Perspective,” in The Wiley Blackwell 
Reader in Practical Theology, ed. Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore (Hoboken, NJ: John Wiley & Sons, 2019), 201-2; 
Mignolo, “What Does It Mean to Decolonize?,” 105-34. 
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'! Mignolo, “Decoloniality Is an Option, Not a Mission,” 219. 

2 Mickey, “Ecological Existentialism: Doing Nothing in a World of Wounds.” 

'3 Masanobu Fukuoka, The One-Straw Revolution: An Introduction to Natural Farming, trans. Larry Korn, 
Chris Pearce, and Tsune Kurosawa (New York: New York Review of Books, 2009); Masanobu Fukuoka, Sowing 
Seeds in the Desert: Natural Farming, Global Restoration, and Ultimate Food Security, ed. Larry Korn (White 
River Junction, VT: Chelsea Green Publishing, 2012). 

'4 Jurgen Moltmann, “The Sabbath: The Feast of Creation,” in God in Creation: An Ecological Doctrine of 
Creation: The Gifford Lectures 1984-1985 (London: SCM, 1985), 276-96; Walter Brueggemann, Sabbath as 
Resistance: Saying No to the Culture of Now, First edition (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2014). 

'S The Nap Ministry, “Our Work Has a Framework: REST IS RESISTANCE!, The Nap Ministry, January 
11, 2021, https://thenapministry.wordpress.com/. 

16 Mickey, “Ecological Existentialism: Doing Nothing in a World of Wounds,” 150-51. 

17 Eric Worringer, “Encountering the Other: Curation and Pastoral Identity,” Society for the Arts in 
Religious and Theological Studies, 2018, http://www.societyarts.org/encountering -the-other-curation-and-pastoral- 
identity.html. 

'8 Howard Clinebell, Ecotherapy: Healing Ourselves, Healing the Earth (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1996), 55-57; Jenny Odell, How to Do Nothing: Resisting the Attention Economy (Brooklyn, NY: Melville House, 
2019); Mickey, “Ecological Existentialism: Doing Nothing in a World of Wounds,” 151-52; Joe Brewer, “We Are 
Regenerating An Entire Bioregion,” Joe Brewer (blog), December 23, 2018, https://medium.com/@ joe_brewer/we- 
are-regenerating-an-entire-bioregion-1f1ce7cb29b7; Ched Myers, ed., Watershed Discipleship: Reinhabiting 
Bioregional Faith and Practice (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2016), Google Books; Daniel Christian Wahl, 
“Human and Planetary Health: Ecosystem Restoration at the Dawn of the Century of Regeneration,” Resilience, 
December 5, 2018, https://www.resilience.org/stories/2018-12-05/human-and-planetary-health-ecosystem- 
restoration-at-the-dawn-of-the-century-of-regeneration/; Daniel Christian Wahl, “Introduction to ‘Design for Human 
and Planetary Health,’” Medium (blog), October 8, 2017, https://medium.com/nyc-design/introduction-to-design- 
for-human-and-planetary-health-8f4c82a94db3; Daniel Christian Wahl, “Regenerative Leadership,” Medium, 
August 26, 2019, https://medium.com/age-of-awareness/regenerative-leadership-96a52a4f1e10; Daniel Christian 
Wahl, Designing Regenerative Cultures (Axminster, England: Triarchy Press, 2016), Kindle; “Organizing 
Bioregionally: By Daniel Christian Wahl — Department of Bioregion,” accessed September 12, 2019, 
https://deptofbioregion.org/department-of-bioregion/organizing-bioregionally-by-daniel-christian-wahl. 

'9 Adrian Ayres Fisher, “Why Not Start Today: Backyard Carbon Sequestration Is Something Nearly 
Everyone Can Do,” November 11, 2016, 
https://web.archive.org/web/20161111074533/http://www.resilience.org/stories/20 15-09-02/why-not-start-today- 
backyard-carbon-sequestration-is-something-nearly-everyone-can-do/; Adrian Ayres Fisher, “Native Shrubs and 
Why They’re Essential for Carbon Sequestration,” Resilience, January 2, 2019, 
https://www.resilience.org/stories/2019-01-02/native-shrubs-and-why-theyre-essential-for-carbon-sequestration/. 

20 Tracy Barnett, “Lyla June on the Forest as Farm,” Resilience, November 19, 2019, 
https://www.resilience.org/stories/2019-11-19/lyla-june-on-the-forest-as-farm/. 

21 Adrienne Maree Brown, Emergent Strategy: Shaping Change, Changing Worlds (Chico, CA Edinburgh: 
AK Press, 2017). 

2 John Patton, Pastoral Care in Context: An Introduction to Pastoral Care (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 1993); Donald M. Chinula, Building King’s Beloved Community: Foundations for 
Pastoral Care and Counseling with the Oppressed (Cleveland, Ohio: United Church Press, 1997); Roy Herndon 
SteinhoffSmith, The Mutuality of Care (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 1999). 

3 SteinhoffSmith, The Mutuality of Care. 

°4 Yiirgen Moltmann, God in Creation: An Ecological Doctrine of Creation; The Gifford Lectures 1984- 
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